














“ht those beautiful Margaret Lowe Colors 





Striking new decorator series gives you two 
smart ARISTOFLEX-CONFETTI styles 


Aristoflex-Confetti proved so popular that now MATICO’s adding 


a brand new decora*c> series to the line—designed for MATICO 

















by Margaret Lowe, famous color stylist. Women can’t resist 
the radiant Margaret ‘owe Colors—they’re so smart .. . 80 
modern . .. styled to harmonize with the gay new colors in 


home appliances, fixtures and paints. 


But beauty is only half the story! The smooth, smooth surface 
of Margaret Lowe Colors makes cleaning easier than ever 

assures lustrous, carefree beauty for every room. The new 
Margaret Lowe tile is available in low-cost standard gauge and 
ly.” thicknesses—in thirteen exciting color combinations. Feature 
MATICO’s new Margaret Lowe Colors in your next project 

its the way to a woman’s heart—and her pocketbook! Mail 


coupon today for samples! 








MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA 
DEPT. 16-3, P. 0. BOX 986, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Please send me free samples of new MATICO Margaret Lowe Colors. 
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NAME 
Houston, Tex. ¢ Joliet, Ill. e Long Beach, Calif. ¢ Newburgh, N. Y 
Aristoflex + Confetti » Parquetry * Maticork + Asphalt Tile ADDRESS 
Rubber Tile * Vinyl Tile * Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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low maintenance window screen 
cosTs LESS INSTALLED 


You save both 
labor. TENSIO 
rately installed 
to 5 minutes 





on initial cost and on 
N-tite screens are accy- 


from inside Within 4 


No fitting or Painting. 


LOOKS BETTER 


Trim 


-ever! 








SIMPLEST HARDWARE 


Bottom catches are released by pushing 
down and out. There are no knobs or 







levers to attract children. Tension can be 
adjusted with screwdriver so that young- 
sters Cannot open screen. 









WON’T SPLIT BLIND STOP 
Tension is applied by two screws driven 
into the thick sill, rather than by screws 
driven into the narrow, exposed, and 
often brittle blindstop. 









CENTER BOW 


TENSION-#ite screens never bow in the 
middle because an extra center catch is 
automatically added to all TENSION -tite 
screens over 3’-0". 
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CHARLES E. SLUSSER, 

commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, flew off to Hawaii in late 
January and had fun wiring friends: 
“Doing fine. Gave berth to baby.” Fact 
of the matter is, he did! Two hours 
after his plane left San Francisco for 
Hawaii, a woman aboard the plane de- 
cided to give birth to a baby, where- 
upon the commissioner gave up his berth 
for the birth, his sleeper for the sleeper. 
The plane returned to San Francisco; 
deposited the mother and her little 
bundle; and took off again for Hawaii, 
allowing Commissioner Slusser a several 
hours flight to contemplate the complex- 
ities of relocation problems. 


JAMES E. LASH, 

formerly director of the San Francisco 
redevelopment agency and one-time as- 
sistant director of the San Francisco 
housing authority, has been named exec- 
utive director of the American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods (AC- 
TION). He replaces Martin Meyerson, 
who has been serving ACTION while 
on leave from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania faculty. Mr. Meyerson will con- 
tinue with ACTION as supervisor of the 
special ACTION research program fi- 
nanced by a recent $250,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

Immediately prior to Mr. Lash’s ap- 
pointment to ACTION, he was with the 
Harland Bartholomew firm as west coast 
consultant (see June and March 1954 
JourNALs, pages 187 and 78). 


DR. FRANK S. HORNE, 

until recently a race relations expert with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
has been named director of the recently 
organized New York City Commission 
on Intergroup Relations. Dr. Horne’s ap- 
pointment to the New York position fol- 
lows a seven-month dispute between him 
and HHFA over the causes for his dis- 
missal from his government post (see 
August-September 1955 JouRNAL, page 
275). Dr. Horne lost his appeal for re- 
instatement before the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s office of appeals examination 
early this year (see January JouRNAL, 
page 5) and his appeal of the case to 
the full commission was still pending 
when he got the new appointment. He 
has indicated, however, he will continue 
to press for the reinstatement as a mat- 
ter of principle. 


F. STUART FITZPATRICK, 

for 25 years manager of the construction 
and civic development department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
died March 2 in Washington after a long 
illness. He was 64. Mr. Fitzpatrick, a 
member of NAHRO since 1936, had been 
on the staff of the chamber since 1918. 
One of his most recent activities was 
his chairmanship of the campaign co- 
ordinating committee of Operation Home 
Improvement, to which position he was 
appointed at the request of the Housing 





and Home Finance Agency (see January 
JOURNAL, page 26). 


G. OTT ROMNEY 

has been named management officer in 
the central office of the Public Housing 
Administration. His duties will primarily 
be in community services, working toward 
greater intergroup cooperation between 
local housing authorities and community 
organizations. This job was previously 
performed by Miss Marion Neprud, who 
is now in the department of public works 
at the Great Lakes Naval Station in 
Illinois (see October 1955 JouRNAL, page 
308). Mr. Romney’s earlier experience 
was in the planning and management 
of community facilities and in the gen- 
eral area of community services, having 
most recently served as a civilian con- 
sultant on off-duty services for armed 
forces personnel in Japan, Korea, and 
Okinawa. Earlier he was dean of the 
physical education, recreation, and ath- 
letics school at West Virginia University 


EMIL G. HIRSCH, 

formerly director of public information 
for the Chicago Housing Authority, has 
joined the staff of the office of the Chi- 
cago housing and redevelopment coor- 
dinator to serve as administrative assist- 
ant to deputy coordinator D. E. Mackel- 
mann. He replaces William K. Brussat, 
who recently resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with Webb & Knapp National Cor- 
poration in Washington, D.C. (see De- 
cember 1955 JourNAL, page 427 


RUTCHER SKAGERBERG, 

special adviser for architecture and en- 
gineering for the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, has been named to an 18-man 
advisory Committee under the Building 
Research Advisory Board. The commit- 
tee’s job will be to evaluate present meth- 
ods of installing vapor barrier materials 
in concrete slab-on-ground structures and 
in crawl spaces. This appointment is the 
second BRAB study group assignment fox 
Mr. Skagerberg in recent months, the 
first appointment having been to a study 
of hot water heating equipment (see Oc- 
tober 1955 JourNAL, page 305). Both 
studies are being conducted for the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration under con- 
tract with the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, of which BRAB is a part 


ROBERT T. JORVIG, 

until recently executive director of the 
St. Paul, Minnesota housing and rede- 
velopment authority, has been named 
director of the Minneapolis authority 
The transfer was made in mid-February. 
In his new post, Mr. Jorvig replaces 
A. C. Godward. No one had been named 
to fill the St. Paul authority vacancy as 
the JouRNAL went to press. 


DANIEL R. ROSS, 

until recently assistant to the executive 
director of the Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Inc. Prior to his Providence re- 
development work, Mr. Ross was en- 
gaged in planning and community re- 
search in Chicago 


DUNCAN J. DeVANE, 

for many years executive director of the 
Fayetteville, North Carolina housing au- 
thority, died of a heart attack at his home 
in Fayetteville on January 18. He was 
55 years old. 
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TWO ‘ATOMIC’ TOWNS ON WAY TO 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP, SELF-RULE 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee and Rich- 
land, Washington, two government- 
built and government-owned towns 
supported by Atomic Energy Com- 
mission plants and laboratories. are 
finally on their way to private home 
ownership and self-rule. Ever since 
the towns were secretly built back in 
the early 40’s as centers for atom 
bomb production, they’ve been com- 
pletely owned by the federal govern- 
ment. The residents have all been 
renters and the businesses have been 
run as concessions. 

Under the Atomic Energy Com- 
munity Act passed by Congress last 
year, all property in both communi- 
ties that is not directly used by the 
AEC is to be transferred to private 
ownership. First step in the big switch 
was accomplished in mid-February 
when the property was transferred by 
the President from AEC to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency for 
final disposition. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration already has teams 
of appraisers at work price-tagging 
the property in both towns and ex- 
pects to make evaluation reports by 
April 1. 

HHFA in late February appointed 
Lee Andrews, a Connecticut real 
estate broker and builder, to direct 
the property sale operation. HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole also 
announced in February that all FHA 
financing aids will be extended to 
residents in the towns to assist them 
in acquiring homes with a minimum 


of delay. Plans call for giving present * 


home occupants the first whack at 
buying their houses, with second 
preference going to people working 
for AEC plants and facilities. The 
schools and community facilities are 
to be given outright to the towns by 
the federal government. 

Unaffected by this operation is 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, AEC’s 
“research capital.” Apparent reason 
for keeping Los Alamos in govern- 
ment ownership is that, while Oak 
Ridge and Richland are in a position 
to “go it alone” because of poten- 
tially incoming industry and central 
location, isolated Los Alamos appears 
destined to be a permanent ward of 
the government with little hope of 
gaining independent livelihood. If 
AEC’s Los Alamos operations are 
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ever eliminated, it is feared that the 
community will become only a ghost 
town. 


U. OF CALIFORNIA GETS LATEST 
RENEWAL DEMONSTRATION GRANT 

The University of California at 
Berkeley in mid-February became 
the latest recipient of federal funds 
for an urban renewal demonstration 
grant under section 314 of the 1954 
housing act. Purpose of the grant, 
which amounts to $28,864, is to 
study the ways in which local gov- 
ernments organize for urban renewal 
operations, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration said in announcing the 
grant award. 

The URA grant represents two- 
thirds of the estimated cost of the 
study, the other third to be provided 
by the California bureau of public 
administration in the form of serv- 
ices to the study project. 

The grant to the university brings 
to eight the total number awarded 
by URA in the 16 months that this 
program has been in operation. In 
a recent summary of the program, 
URA Commissioner James W. Fol 
lin noted that to date $127,775 in 
federal funds have been put into the 
demonstration projects. In all cases 
the federal government’s contribu- 
tion has represented two-thirds of 
the estimated study cost. Purposes 
of the seven previously announced 
demonstration project grants were 
noted in the January JouRNAL, 
page 53. 

“Although the grants cover a va- 
riety of investigations,” Mr. Follin 
said, “they are all aimed at helping 
localities and institutions shed light 
on some of the more complex prob- 
lems that face a community attempt- 
ing to replace its blighted and worn- 
out urban areas with modern, well- 
planned residential and other sites.” 
Results of each of the projects are 
to be published by the sponsors and 
given wide circulation 


URA PLANNING GRANT PROGRAM 
REPORT ON FIRST 16 MONTHS 
After some 16 months of oper- 
ation, the score on the Urban Re- 
newal Administration’s urban plan- 
ning assistance program reads: $474,- 
946 in federal funds (met by an 
equal amount on the local level 
invested in urban planning in 76 
small towns, six metropolitan areas, 
and two regions, involving 13 dif- 
ferent states. On URA’s spindle are 
applications for 12 more grants for 
a total of $345,000, with 28 more 
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applications, calling for about 1.5 
million dollars, now being prepared 

This report was made in early Feb- 
ruary by URA Commissioner James 
W. Follin in a summary of the plan- 
ning aid program set up in section 
701 of the 1954 housing act. Under 
the program the federal government 
pays up to half the cost of urban 
planning for communities of less 
than 25,000 population and _ for 
metropolitan or regional planning 
studies. 

“These figures leave no doubt.” 
Mr. Follin said, “that the urban 
planning assistance program has 
been highly successful in stimulating 
careful urban planning—of the type 
that is vital to successful urban re- 
newal operations—in small cities, in 
the fringe areas surrounding our 
metropolises, and in highly urban- 
ized regions.” 

Mr. Follin warned, however, that 
if the present rate of federal spend- 
ing on this program continues and 
requests for 3.6 million dollars now 
anticipated materialize during fiscal 
1957, the program will reach or ex- 
ceed the 5 million dollar ceiling now 
authorized for the program. 

To date most of the planning pro- 
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posals on which federal planning 
aid money has been spent include 
studies and plans of the basic fea- 
tures of the urban structure, includ- 
ing highway patterns, utilities, gen- 
eral land-use plans, and plans for 
the location of schools and shopping 
centers. Many of them provide for 
preparing codes, for subdivision land 
control, zoning, and other measures 
to assure conformity with master 
plans. 

Most recent grants under the pro- 
gram, awarded since the above re- 
port was issued, went to Oregon, 
New Jersey, and to Savannah, 
Georgia. The Oregon grant of $9000, 
made late in February to the Ore- 
gon state board of higher educa- 
tion, is for planning in the small 
towns of Albany, Forest Grove, and 
Sweet Home. The planning work 
in these towns will be directed 
toward arresting the spread of blight 

land-use surveys, population stud- 
ies, and subdivision regulations. The 
education board will carry out the 
planning work through the Univer- 
sity of Oregon’s bureau of municipal 
research and service. 

The planning grant to New Jersey, 
in the amount of $70,600 made to 
the state’s department of conserva- 
tion and economic development, will 
be used for slum prevention plan- 
ning in ten small towns: Brick, Clin- 
ton, Delran, East Brunswick, Emer- 
son, Glassboro, Monroe, Parsip- 
pany-Troy Hills, Rahway City, and 
Ringwood. 

Savannah, Georgia received a 
planning grant of $26,400 late in 
Tanuary to help plan the orderly 
growth of the rapidly expanding 
Savannah metropolitan area in 
Chatham County. The Savannah 
metropolitan planning commission 
received the grant and will do the 
work. 


MORE ACTION ON SECTIONS 220, 
221 TITLE | BOOSTER PROGRAMS 

More action was reported in Feb- 
ruary on the sections 220 and 221 
Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance programs, the 
two new financing aids created in 
the 1954 housing act to spur urban 
redevelopment projects. A second 
section 220 mortgage insurance com- 
mitment has been granted. for a 
New York City redevelopment pro- 
ject. while five more towns have been 
certified as eligible for relocation 
home mortgage insurance under the 
section 221 program. 

The section 220 insurance commit- 
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ment went to the Manhattantown 
redevelopment project on mid-Man- 
hattan’s west side. (Another New 
York City project, Delano Village in 
north Harlem, got the first certifica- 
tion—see October 1955 JOURNAL, 
page 315.) The Manhattantown pro- 
ject plans call for building a 2560- 
unit, middle-income housing devel- 
opment at a cost of about 12 mil- 
lion dollars on a 26-acre site. FHA 
has issued a mortgage insurance 
commitment for some 2.5 million dol- 
lars to cover construction of the first 
16-story building, to house 287 fam- 
ilies. Mortgage money for this first 
building is coming from the Home 
Title Guaranty Company of Brook- 
lyn. Sponsors of the project, Jack 
Ferman, Sol Leistner. Nathan Sil- 
ver, Abraham Zimelis. Melvin E. 
Kessler, and Fred Landau, expect 
construction on the building to get 
under way early in the spring (see 
page 99). 

On the section 221 scene, Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator 
Albert M. Cole has this year an- 
nounced that Cincinnati; Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Eufala, Alabama: John- 
son City, Tennessee; and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware are now eligible for 
home mortgage insurance under sec- 
tion 221 to help relocate families 
displaced by slum clearance and re- 
development work or other civic 
works. 

Under this program FHA will 
help eligible communities handle 
their relocation burdens by provid- 
ing 30-year, 95 per cent insurance 
on $7600 mortgages ($8600 in high- 
cost areas) on homes for displaced 
families. The insurance terms are 
particularly favorable for secondary 
mortgage market handling of the 
mortgage paper. 

The newest certifications bring to 
18 the number of communities now 


eligible for section 221 aid (see Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, page 44). To date, 
however, FHA has made no commit- 
ments to insure any specific mort- 
gages under the program. Reasons 
for this slow start have been the 
subject of congressional attention in 
recent weeks and some program re- 
visions to expedite its operation are 
now being considered (see page 
82.) 


11 FOUNDATIONS, FUNDS NOW 
BACK HOUSING, RENEWAL RESEARCH 

During the past two years, a total 
of 11 foundations or funds have 
initiated or issued reports on special 
studies or demonstration projects in 
the housing and urban renewal field 
This number is almost equal to the 
total of similar enterprises under- 
taken within the whole preceding 20 
years, indicating what may be a 
trend toward greater foundation- 
sponsored research on housing and 
urban renewal problems. 

Here’s a summary of the research 
projects currently under way or on 
which recent reports have been 
issued : 


Ford Foundation: $250,000 — to 
the American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) to 
find out what stands in the way of 
the provision of adequate housing for 
all groups (see November 1955 
JouRNAL, page 370). 


Fund for the Republic (an inde- 
pendent group set up by the Ford 
Foundation) : $100,000—for a study 
of the Negro housing problem (see 
June 1955 Journat, page 200). 


Field Foundation: $250.000—to 
the University of Chicago to help 
the South East Chicago Commission 
with neighborhood redevelopment 
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(see December 1953 JouRNAL, page 


420). 


Phelps-Stokes Fund: supporting a 
research program being undertaken 
by the New York Citizens Housing 
and Planning Council to mark where 
community service agencies can con- 
tribute to the success of public hous- 
ing programs (see January 1956 

OURNAL, page 5— item on Elizabeth 
Nood). 


Russell Sage Foundation: — sup- 
ported a two-year study charting the 
motivations of home buyers. Report 
on this study was published by Cor- 
nell University’s Housing Research 
Center in a booklet titled Houses Are 
for People (see December 1955 
JOURNAL, page 455). 


Dayton Foundation: $10,000—to 
the Citizens Housing Association of 
Dayton, Ohio to help the association 
replace its volunteers with a profes- 
sional staff. 


Timken Foundation: a one-year 
study to chart the housing and re- 
newal needs of Canton, Ohio (see 
July 1955 Journar, page 228). 


Kellogg Foundation: sponsored a 
study to aid in formulating a re- 
habilitation program for Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The report on this 
study was published last year (see 
July 1955 Journat, page 228). 


Buhl Foundation: sponsoring a 
19-family high-rise addition to its 
Chatham Village housing develop- 
ment near Pittsburgh (see July 1955 
JouRNAL, page 228). 


Rockefeller Foundation: sponsor- 
ing a research project on big families 
(see June 1955 JourNAL, page 192). 


Lavanburg Foundation: has spon- 
sored or supported seven studies in 
the past four years, some of which 
are still going on: (1) a study, being 
conducted by the Woman’s City Club 
of New York, of tenant relocation 
problems, (2) a study of housing on 
Manhattan’s west side being made by 
the New York chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, (3) a 
study of housing in Mahwah, New 
Jersey, and (4) a survey of coopera- 
tive housing in New York City (see 
July 1955 Journat, page 228). 

A major five-year research study 
underwritten by the United States 
Public Health Service in 1954 is 
currently under way in Baltimore. 
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The study centers around a new pub- 
lic housing project and is directed 
toward measuring the effects of pub- 
lic housing on family health and 
social habits (see January 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 21). 


FNMA MAKES DEBUT IN MARKET 
WITH $100 MILLION OFFERING 

The Federal National Mortgage 
Association (Fanny May) took an- 
other step in its conversion from 
government to private operation 
when on February 7 it entered the 
market for the first time and offered 
100 million dollars in debentures at 
34g per cent interest. Proceeds are 
being used to help finance FNMA’s 
secondary mortgage market opera- 
tion and to repay borrowings from 
the United States Treasury. 

The association’s other source of 
capital under its new charter (set up 
by the 1954 housing act—-see August- 
September 1954 JOURNAL, page 270 
is issuance of stocks, the first of which 
was purchased one year ago (see 
April 1955 JournaL, page 121). 
First dividends on these stocks were 
announced in February—-17 cents a 
share payable April 16 to holders of 
stock as of January 31. 

In other Fanny May news, FMMA 
President J. Stanley Baughman late 
in January announced a new mort- 
gage repurchase option plan to help 
ease the mortgage money market 
Under this new program, FNMA will 
buy acceptable mortgages and allow 
the mortgage seller a nine-month 
option to rebuy the mortgage at the 
same price. Purpose of this move is 
to allow mortgage holders a new ex- 
pedient for raising quick cash without 
giving up the mortgage completely. 
The lender is under no obligation to 
use his option to rebuy the mortgage. 
To obtain the option, however, lend- 
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based 
on the unpaid balance of the mort- 
gage at the time of purchase by 
FNMA. This payment is in addition 
to the usual fees and common stock 
purchase now required on mortgage 


ers will pay a one point fee, 


sales to the association 


MANAGEMENT VIEWS REFLECTED 
IN NEW MILITARY HOUSING DESIGN 

Working on the theory that effi- 
cient housing management begins in 
thoughtful design, the Navy has 
teamed up an architect and a hous- 
ing manager to work out all the 
development plans for a new 590- 
unit military housing project to be 
built at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station in Illinois 

Lt. Commander Robert Daggett, 
assistant district public works officer 
for maintenance and operation at the 
naval base, has placed responsibility 
for developing the project in the 
hands of W. W. Maxey, a structural 
engineer and architect loaned from 
the public works department’s design 
division, and Miss Marion Neprud, 
a housing management specialist 
with the department’s housing divi- 
sion, headed by Miss Alice L. Nath- 
an. Miss Neprud, formerly with the 


management branch of the Public 
Housing Administration (see Octo- 
ber 1955 JourNaL, page 308), will 


manage the project when completed. 

The housing is being undertaken 
under the new “Capehart” military 
housing program approved by Con- 
gress last year as an extension, with 


some new rules, of the Wherry Act 
program (see August - September 
1955 JourNnaL, page 265 The 


program calls for putting up 100,000 
new units of housing for military 
personnel and their families at mili- 
tary bases throughout the country. 
This program has been the subject 
(Continued column one, page 94) 
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JANUARY COVER APPRECIATED 

Congratulations on your January 
1956 JouRNAL oF HousInc cover. 

This local authority has been in- 
creasingly disturbed during the past 
several years concerning the pressure 
being put upon local authorities by 
the Public Housing Administration 
to carry out their (the PHA) inter- 
pretation of the annual contributions 
contract. 

One example of a “slightly” 
twisted interpretation of the contract 
concerns section 407, which says in 
effect that local authorities must op- 
erate projects in an economical man- 
ner. This section has been inter- 
preted by PHA to mean that the 
LHA must buy under PHA Con- 
solidated Contracts (which will be 
increased in number, no doubt) or 
budget amounts will not be approved 
for more than the cost of the items 
under contract by PHA. 

It is interesting to note that the 
PHA Consolidated Contracts were 
at first suggested to the local au- 
thorities, then recommended, then 
strongly recommended, and finally— 
budgets would not be approved if 
the items budgeted cost more than 
those listed under PHA contracts. 
Grows fast, doesn’t it? 

Apparently no thought has been 
given to the fact that the commis- 
sioners of most local authorities are 
intelligent men, are appointed be- 
cause they are capable men, and are 
taxpayers interested in economy. 

Conceding that the PHA contracts 
are advantageous, the principle of 
forcing the local authorities to buy 
under these contracts is wrong. We 
are purchasing from the contracts 
and have saved money by doing so 
in the procurement of gas ranges 
and paint. We shall probably con- 
tinue to purchase from these con- 
tracts because we are interested in 
economy in the operation of our pro- 
jects .. . However much we are 
pleased with the economy of buying 
under consolidated contracts, we are 
displeased with the principle in- 
volved of forcing us to do so. 

How many more sections of the 
annual contributions contract will be 
twisted so that finally “local auto- 
nomy” will become words without 
meaning? 

We urge you to continue your 
good work in fighting for and re- 
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turning to “local responsibility.” 
Federal domination is not wanted 
or needed. 
Bernard R. Seiler 
Muncie, Indiana 


Each day since the January Jour- 
NAL reached my desk, I have had 
good intentions about writing to say 
. .- Hooray! ... Bravo! The cover 
is out of this world and while I 
have not had an opportunity to read 
the issue completely, I am sure it 
is up to its usual high standard. 

Thank you for this cover and this 
Journat. All of us are grateful. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr., 
Gadsden, Alabama 


The January cover was a beauty; 
it would make a fine poster for use 
by representatives of local authori- 
ties in picketing the Longfellow 
Building! 

James Ring, Washington, D. D. 


I wish to congratulate you for the 
fine and appropriate cover on the 
January issue—‘‘Local Autonomy.” 

Wayne H. Laverty, 
Bay Village, Ohio 


This is to compliment you on the 
front cover of January’s issue of the 
JourNaL or Housinc. Every Sena- 
tor and Congressman should receive 
a marked copy from someone he 
knows in his state or district. 

Robert D. Lee, 
Richmond, California 


COVERS, CONTENT GENERALLY CITED 

For many months now I have 
been meaning to put in writing my 
appreciation of the covers on the 
Journat or Houstnc. I marvel at 
the lovely imagination of whoever 
thinks up the basic ideas and I mar- 
vel at the ingenuity of John Brad- 
ford in carrying them out. What will 
this issue’s cover be like? The ques- 
tion is a recurring one, as I keep 


thinking: can they come up with 
something attractive and arresting 
and meaningful again this month? 
It seems to me that your bounds are 
such that you should be allowed one 
miss. Yet the fact is that the covers 
get better and better. 

The inside is excellent, too, but I 
will reserve words on that so as not 
to diffuse the bouquet. 

Fauneil J. Rinn, Chicago 


I have been a subscriber to your 
Journat or Hovsinc for a number 
of years. When I served on the Los 
Angeles County Committee on the 
Aging, I found much helpful infor- 
mation in it. I enjoy your cover de- 
signs and have given some of the 
back numbers to Professor Jack 
Stoops to use in his classes on adver- 
tising design at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. I was as- 
sociate professor of fine arts at 
UCLA for many years before I re- 
tired and so, of course, I get pleasure 
out of your layout and cover design. 

I should like to have two copies 
of the January issue to give to Dean 
Gallion, dean of the school of archi- 
tecture at the University of South- 
ern California, and to J. Howard 
Edgerton, president of the California 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. I think they will find items of 
interest in this number. 

Clara Humphreys, Los Angeles 


Your December issue contained 
many features of special interest to 
us and we'd like very much to have 
five more copies for our library. We 
were particularly pleased with the 
fine reproduction you achieved with 
the cover photograph. 

Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk 


Thanks for using the picture of 
our bowlers in the October issue of 
the JouRNAL or Houstnc. The very 
interesting page has been on our 
bulletin board in the office since we 
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INTEREST RATES ON 
BOTH HOUSING BONDS 
AND NOTES GO DOWN 


Housing authorities paid slightly 
less in February to borrow both long- 
and short-term money. Long-term 
housing authority bonds sold in a 
February 7 sale for an average in- 
terest rate of 2.3547 per cent as com- 
pared with a 2.4025 per cent rate in 
the immediately preceding sale in 
October (see December 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 430). And short-term notes 
sold on February 15 went for an 
average interest rate of 1.585 per 
cent, as against 1.789 per cent in a 
January 10 sale (see January Jour- 
NAL, page 29). 

Bonds 

The February 7 sale marked the 
16th offering of bonds for financing 
1949 housing act projects but it also 
included 10 issues for refinancing 
1937 housing act projects and eight 
issues with maturities starting in 1984 
and 1985 for refinancing temporary 
notes for 1949 housing act projects 
on which financing was first arranged 
in 1953. The total amount involved 
for the 35 issues offered was $106,- 
780,000. 

Big winner in the bidding for the 
bonds was a “dealers” group led 
jointly by Lehman Brothers, Blyth & 
Company, Inc., and Phelps, Fenn & 
Company, which walked off with 24 
of the 35 offerings, totalling almost 
86 million dollars. A “bankers” group 
led by Bankers Trust Company got 
nine of the remaining 11 issues. New- 
comers to the bidding contest were 
two independent accounts that bid 
for and won the offerings of the 
authorities in Decatur, Illinois and 
Yolo County, California. 

Seventeen of the issues, for a total 
of some 74 million dollars, were for 
financing housing programs under 
the 1949 housing act. Their average 
maturity date was over 23 years and 
the interest rate they averaged as a 
group was 2.3618 per cent. 

The second group of eight issues, 
totalling over 15 million dollars, in- 
volved bonds with a 32 year average 
maturity, first payable in 1984 and 
1985. With their sale, final step was 
taken in a 1953 financing innovation 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion (see February 1953 Journat, 
page 46). In January of that year, 
PHA sought to overcome the reluc- 
tance of commercial banks to bid on 
40-year housing bonds by holding 
those with final 10-vear maturities 
off the market. Local authorities fi- 
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nanced this portion of their develop- 
ment costs with temporary notes, a 
move that PHA promoted as an 
economy measure in view of the low 
rates prevailing in 1953 on short- 
term money. The average rate that 
these long-term bonds drew in Feb- 
ruary was 2.4749—-some 11 points 
higher than the rate for the first 
group. 
Lowest was bid on the 10 
issues covering old “412” projects 
With an average maturity of 15 years, 
the average rate was 2.2197, almost 
15 points below the 1949 act bonds. 


rate 


Notes 


In the February 15 sale of tem- 
porary notes, 57 local housing au- 
thorities offered a total of almost 136 
million dollars in short-term obliga- 
tions. The average interest rate bid 
on the note 1.585 per cent, 
representing a .204 per cent drop 
from the rate that prevailed in the 
immediately preceding sale on Jan- 
uary 10. Highest rate received by any 
one issue was 1.82 per cent for a 
$101,000 issue by the Lodi, New 
Jersey authority. The lowest rate was 
1.50 per cent received by the Atlanta 
authority for its issue, totalling over 
3 million dollars. 

Biggest borrower in the sale was 
New York City, offering almost 63 
million dollars worth of notes, with 
a September maturity date. New 
Orleans was next in line, with a 20 
million dollar issue and a June ma- 
turity date. Most modest issue wa3 
Duluth’s—$66,000 in one-year notes, 
which went at a 1.69 rate 

On the same day, the state of Con- 
necticut paid the high price of 1.79 
per cent on a huge 52 million dollar 
temporary issue to finance the state’s 
rental housing program. Maturity on 
the state’s obligations read February 
28, 1957. 
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LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 80) 
received the issue. We think “Hous- 
ing is People” was nice. 
William J]. Donovan, 
Newport, Rhode Island 


each of the 
JOURNAL’s cover designs represents 
a major problem of the moment and 
somehow I 


It seems to me that 


shall use a montage of 
them for our so-called packet on im- 
proving management practices 


Marie C. McGuire, 


San Antonio 


CORRECTION, PLEASE! 

We were delighted to see the box 
on “Man of ACTION” in the De- 
cember JouRNAL oF HovusING 
I noticed that you have referred to 
ACTION, Box 500, for copies of the 
film and that dis- 
tribution is handled for us 
through Association Films, Inc., 347 


Madison Avenue, New York City 


wish to tell you 


being 


Jeanne Lowe, New York City 
SUGGESTED READING 
In connection with the current 


problems of local agencies in dealing 
with URA, HHFA, etc., I am 
now recommending the reading of 
Charles Dicken’s Little Dorrit, par- 
ticularly chapter 10—‘“Containing 
the Whole Science of Government.” 
There is no doubt that local officials 
will think of the federal agencies 
when they read this. On the other 
hand, the possibility occurs to me 
that developers, redevelopers, and 
others may believe that they are Mr 
Clennam when talking to local agen- 
cies. This, of course, would only be 
a remote possibility! 

I saw a reference to Little Dorrit 
in Chuck Palmer’s recent book and 
hastened to broaden my education by 
reading it. 


D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago 
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MAJOR LEGISLATION INTRODUCED— 


bills’ wide differences have political overtones 


“Despite all the fanfare and high 
sounding phrases from administra- 
tion spokesmen, the bill is seriously 
deficient in many respects.” 

That was a Democratic congress- 
man’s label for President Eisen- 
hower’s 1956 housing legislative pro- 
posals—introduced in the House on 
February 27 by Representative Wil- 
liam B. Widnall (R), New Jersey 
(H.R. 9537) and in the Senate on 
February 28 (by request) by Senator 
Homer E. Capehart (R), Indiana 
and Senator John Sparkman (D), 
Alabama (S.3302). 

On the other hand, an omnibus 
bill introduced by Democratic Sena- 
tor Herbert Lehman for himself and 
a group of other Democratic senators 
on February 8 (8.3158), drew this 
comment from the administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. “ undisguised anti-pri- 
vate enterprise bill virtually from 
start to finish. would go far to- 
ward wrecking the private housing 
economy on which our housing pro- 
duction depends.” 

Still a third major bill was in the 
offing as the JoURNAL went to press: 
one that Representative Albert Rains 
(D), Alabama has promised, reflect- 
ing the ideas developed by his sub- 
committee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. The subcom- 
mittee has conducted on-the-spot in- 
vestigations since last fall in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, and Birmingham 
and has also heard special testimony 
at Washington hearings (see Decem- 
ber 1955 JourNAL, page 431). Con- 
gressman Rains commented in late 
February: “Fortunately, the failure 
of the Administration to send up a 
decent housing bill can easily be rem- 
edied. Based on our extensive hear- 
ings, my subcommittee is now putting 
together our own general housing 
bill, which will be available soon. . . 
it will contain alternative proposals 
which will really come to grips with 
many of our unsolved housing prob- 
lems.” 


The Issues 
The issues that will be fought out 
as these bills come up for hearings 
in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of both houses are briefly 
summarized below. Hearings in the 
Senate committee began on March 
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20; in the House, no date had as yet 
been set as of mid-March but expec- 
tation was that testimony would 
begin in early April. 


Public Housing: Lehman bill pro- 
poses 200,000 units annually for a 
three-year period, with the “work- 
able program” requirement waived 
and repealing several of the restric- 
tions imposed on the program via 
appropriations actions since the 1949 
act was passed. It authorizes pur- 
chase of existing housing for public 
housing use; gives wider local lati- 
tude on design and construction. 

Administration bill authorizes new 
loan and annual contributions con- 
tracts for two years, at rate of 35,- 
000 annually, with two-year con- 
tracting period allowed. The “work- 
able program“ requirement would be 
restored. 


Housing for Elderly: Lehman bill 
requires that 10 per cent of public 
housing units authorized be designed 
for elderly couples and elderly single 
persons, with such units to be in- 
cluded in every project. (Earlier bill 

S.2790, introduced by Senator 
Sparkman and co-sponsored by Sen- 
ator Lehman—proposes a_ special 
mortgage insurance program for the 
elderly—January JOURNAL, page 7). 

The administration’s bill makes 
public housing occupancy available 
to single persons 65 years of age or 
over and authorizes local authorities 
to give prior preference to elderly 
families as among eligible applicants. 
Room cost limit for units designed 
specifically for the elderly is raised 
to $2250, as against $1750 limit in 
present legislation. The bill also pro- 
poses that the section 203 and 207 
programs of the Federal Housing 
Administration be liberalized to ease 
financing of housing for the aged. 

Congressman Rains commented on 
these provisions that they were sheer 
“window dressing,” saying that they 
“would merely add additional lan- 
guage to the housing laws, and I am 
convinced they would never get a 
single housing unit built for our el- 
derly citizens.” 


Section 221 Loans: both bills pro- 
pose increasing loan periods from 30 
to 40 years. Administration also pro- 
poses increasing maximum amount 
of mortgages to $10,000 in high-cost 


areas; $8000 in other areas, with no 
downpayment requirement other 
than handling of all settlement costs 


up to $200. 


Middle-Income Housing: Lehman 
bill proposes an entirely new direct 
loan program, to be administered 
through a National Mortgage Cor- 
poration. 

No administration proposal. 


FNMA: The Federal National 
Mortgage Association is re-estab- 
lished as a wholly government-owned 
corporation in the Lehman bill and 
its secondary mortgage market func- 
tions liberalized. 

The administration’s bill eases up 
the 1954 housmg act regulations un- 
der which Fannie May was to grad- 
ually become privately financed. 


Home Improvement Loans. The 
administration proposes that the 
Title I FHA home improvement 
program become permanent; that 
maximum amounts of the loans in- 
sured under the title be raised from 
$2500 to $3500, and that maximum 
term of such loans be increased from 
three to five years. 

Congressman Rains attacked this 
proposal on the grounds that “the 
consumer will pay interest costs to- 
taling about $865 or nearly 25 per 
cent of the loan amount.” 


Urban Renewal. Both bills carry 
perfecting amendments to ease prob- 
lems of combined clearance and con- 
servation programs in renewal areas 
and other problems that have 
cropped up during the past year. 
The Lehman bill proposes an in- 
crease in capital grant authorization 
to 1 billion dollars. 


Other Issues 

Both of the above bills carry pro- 
visions on a variety of other housing 
and community development pro- 
grams. and, in addition, numer- 
ous other bills have been mtroduced 
since the first of the year relating to 
some of the unresolved questions 
summarized in the January JouRNAL 
(page 7). Included is a second Leh- 
man bill (S. 3159) advocating estab- 
lishment of a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs and several 
bills proposing a commission on na- 
tional housing policy. 
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HOUSING AND WELPARE 


The phrase “housing and welfare” is a familiar 
one. What does it mean? What lies behind it? What 
is its importance? 

This special feature section of the Journal attempts 
to answer these questions. The Journal has scheduled 
this feature at this time because it senses a steadily 
growing trend in the direction of the identification 
of housing as a social welfare program. Further, 
there is a developing recognition of the fact that the 
over-all urban renewal program has tremendous so- 
cial welfare implications and must draw on the spe- 
cial skills, knowledge, and experience of the social 
welfare field if it is to succeed. 

First, what does the.term “welfare” imply. Web- 
ster defines the word as organized community efforts 
for social betterment of a group. In this sense, then, 
the public housing program qualifies as a welfare 
program. And most of those who conceived the pro- 
gram and saw it through its early struggles so re- 
garded it. As Herbert Emmerich wrote back in 1939 
in the foreword to a report on a housing and welfare 
conference: “In England and in the United States 
public welfare and public housing had a common 
origin in the activities of the pioneer social work- 
ers and social investigators of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A common tradition bound those who first rose 
to face the twin threats of poor environment and 
insecurity that accompanied the growth of indus- 
trialism and urbanism. . .” 

This philosophy seemed to have lost ground in the 
housing movement following passage of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 under the pressure of 
technical problems of land assembly, design, con- 

struction, financing. No sooner were the first proj- 
ects under the act up and ready for tenancy, than 
the rapidly mounting “defense housing” pressures 
of the early 40’s began, followed by the still more 
urgent pressures of the World War II period—sweep- 
ing aside the original purposes of the slum clearance 
program. But the Housing Act of 1949 and the 
steady return since that time to the slum clearance 
and community rebuilding concepts that underlie 
this country’s housing movement have revived the 
“housing and welfare” phrase. 

In the following pages there are reported some 
of the major influences that have brought about this 
revival, as well as some specific demonstrations as 
to just how this “housing and welfare” relationship 
is being put into operation by housing and rede- 
velopment agencies in all parts of the country. 
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should housing-welfare bond be strengthened? 


Calls for the injection of larger 
doses of social welfare philosophy 
into the public housing and urban 
renewal program—and for more 
housing awareness among social wel- 
fare agencies and organizations—are 
currently coming from many direc- 
tions and are keyed to many dif- 
ferent types of situations. Here are 
three such statements: one from a 
Public Housing Administration 
spokesman; one from a local hous- 
ing authority staff member; one 
from a social worker. 


FEDERAL VIEW— 

Herman D. Hillman, director of 
the New York PHA field office, 
made the following comments last 
October at a conference called in 
Boston at which some 100 social 
welfare agency representatives and 
housing authority staff members dis- 
cussed how to bring more commu- 
nity services into public housing 
project neighborhoods. 

“. . the full benefits of low-rent 
public housing cannot be achieved 
with physical housing alone. Decent 
housing can only help in the re- 
generation of slum families. It was 
never intended—nor should it be 
thought of—as a substitute for meet- 
ing social and economic needs. 

“What are the problems, then? 
First, we must recognize that the 
problems are not at all peculiar to 
public housing. I have observed that 
they have become of increasing con- 
cern throughout the country to soci- 
ologists familiar with every grade 
and level of American family life, 
from the lowest to middle-income 
and upper-income groups. Wherever 
there is a decrease in community 
pride, a breakdown of family disci- 
pline and morals, an abandonment of 
hope for improvement, a decline in 
the self-respect of good citizenship, 
there you will find the problems that 
are engaging our attention so force- 
fully now. 

“The perspective, therefore, must 
be a broad one. At the same time, 
it is a simple one. The community 
as a whole must take the responsi- 
bility for the community as a whole. 
To cut off one segment of the com- 
munity from another, to fragment- 
ize neighborhoods and populations, 


is self-defeating and contrary to the 
American democratic tradition. . . 


“In my opinion, the coordination 
of all community resources in the 
fields of health, religion, welfare, 
and recreation as they relate to the 
families who live in public housing 
is the key to the successful attain- 
ment of the national housing policy. 


“What is the function of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration in this 
regard? The answer to this ques- 
tion lies in the statutes governing 
the low-rent public housing program. 
Our duty to public housing projects 

is simply this, to help provide 
housing. The pattern is so be- 
cause it was intended that the social 
rehabilitation of families in such 
need should remain a local, not a 
federal responsibility. 

“I do not mean to leave the im- 
pression that there will not be the 
fullest possible cooperation on our 
part in carrying out . . . community 
objectives. For instance, in the de- 
sign of every public housing project 
there is incorporated the accumu- 
lated experience that guards against 
creation of what are known as ‘at- 
tractive nuisances’ that encourage 
vandalism. The management staff 
is selected not merely as real estate 
operators but as personnel with a 
broader orientation in community 
outlook. Space and other facilities 
like playgrounds, child care centers, 
meeting rooms, etc., are made avail- 
able not only for project tenants but 
for the entire neighborhood. 

“But all this, while it is a real step 
forward, cannot lose its essential 
character as a housing activity and 
cannot so far depart from this ac- 
tivity as to constitute a substitute for 
normal community service, such as 
police and fire protection, education, 
recreation, and family welfare. 


“Families in public housing, as 
local citizens, are entitled to and 
should get the benefits of every com- 
munity facility available to every- 
body else. 

“T should like to point out that 
wherever an attempt for a planned 
program of community services has 
been made, some progress has inevit- 
ably followed. Our experience shows 
that in every community there are 


boundless untapped resources, public 
and private, that may be called upon 
to help. Facing our problems realis- 
tically, we know that no program, 
no matter how carefully planned, can 
change overnight the character of all 
slum dwellers. Frequently much ef- 
fort and patience is required, and 
there are some incurables. But the 
common experience of all who have 
attempted this work reveals that in 
the children and youth are to be 
found the greatest opportunities for 
improvement. If all of us work closely 
together, with schools, churches, and 
public and private agencies of many 
kinds participating seriously, there is 
hope for the children and youth to 
overcome many of the factors that 
handicapped their parents.” 


LOCAL VIEW— 

G. L. Schurman, management 
supervisor of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston, made the 
following statements last year, after 
attending the 1955 National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in San Fran- 
cisco. The authority’s executive di- 
rector, Thomas F. Booker, also at- 
tended the conference and Mr. 
Schurman’s statements are said to 
reflect Mr. Booker’s views, too. 

“We found the NCSW so reward- 
ing that attendance there will un- 
doubtedly become routine for us and 
any of our staff we can afford to 
send. We did not know NAHRO 
was a co-sponsoring group until 
we received our NCSW materials 
through our connections as social 
workers. We were delighted to learn 
that there are people in NAHRO 
who believe that a properly con- 
ceived and properly administered 
public housing program can be an 
extremely valuable tool in the war 
against social and economic disloca- 
tion. : 

“We believe that public housing ts 
social work and that it is public wel- 
fare. We believe this so strongly that 
we feel it is nothing unless it is both 
of those things. To us the fact that 
public housing (the only public wel- 
fare program that is largely self- 
supporting) is the only bitterly op- 
posed program of its kind is due to 
our having done an incomplete job. 

“If any politician or organized 
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pressure group opposed old age as- 
sistance, it would be like taking a 
public stand for sin and against vir- 
tue! Yet, old age assistance is purely 
a palliative, give-away program to 
patch up one of our social and 
economic failures—failure to find 
ways to utilize the aged in our econ- 
omy and our daily lives. Yet it is 
eminently respectable to oppose a 
program so basic that it provides 
homes for families still young enough 
to hope to become self-supporting 
and self-directing! 

“Housing has done some great 
things and it has some great, far- 
sighted leaders but too often their 
ideas are lost in the clamor. If their 
ideas were more prevalent, this would 
be the clamor rather than the still, 
small voice! 

“Just housing is not enough. In 
authorities where just housing has 
been provided it would be difficult 
indeed to prove that housing has 
been a strong rehabilitative tool. 

“Look at our eligibility require- 
ments. They are fine. They guarantee 
that we do not bring all the re- 
sources of all the taxpayers into com- 
petition with their own businesses. 
But they also guarantee that every 
low-rent housing project in the coun- 
try will concentrate large numbers of 
families with problems in small areas. 
If these families are provided just 
housing we will be just transferring 
social problems from a dirty environ- 
ment to a clean’ environment. 
Further, the way our program has 
developed we have unwittingly hung 
a sign on each family saying ‘This is 
an underprivileged family that has 
to have charity.’ 

“These comments are not intended 
as criticisms. If the barb of criticism 
were to be flung by me, I would have 
to fling the first one at myself. I 
spent nearly 15 years in the middle 
of social work and never lifted a 
finger or a comment to really help 
housing, to my everlasting chagrin. 

“Such comments simply stem from 
our belief that searching self-an- 
alysis and a complete frankness in 
appraising past errors and future 
hopes are a must for housing. We 
must also stop operating a subsidized 
business and get very busy on the 
rehabilitative front. So our clientele 
has more than its share of problems. 
So our clientele must have more than 
its share of services. 

“We must draw on every service 
available for our people—and pro- 
vide what is not available. We must 
actively seek the cooperation and 
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aid of all other human services and 
actively offer ours to them. Our ad- 
ministration must be honest in the 
true sense. Honest administration in- 
volves more than just the handling 
of public money. We should expand 
only when and where we need ex- 
pansion. Our claims on public money 
should be based upon reality, with 
no motives of self-preservation. If, in 
the south, we are overbuilt for whites 
and underbuilt for Negroes, we 
should switch from white to Negro 
or integrate. If we learn from ex- 
perience that project development 
is not the answer, or row houses, or 
high-rise houses, we should seek what 
is the answer and work aggressively 
for it. 

“I do not think there are any ‘non- 
welfare’ persons in public housing. 
Some may say they are non-welfare 
persons. But if they do, they are like 
Joan of Arc saying ‘I am not a 
woman. See, I have a sword,’ We 
believe anyone who cares about his 
fellow man, and especially housing 
people, would benefit from attend- 
ance at NCSW and we heartily 
recommend greater publicity for it 
among housing staffs, and ever great- 
er participation! This participation 
should not be as outsiders who want 
to help but as insiders who simply 
belong there. Also we heartily recom- 
mend bringing in ‘other’ social work- 
ers from all fields to our housing con- 
ferences. They are our friends and 
colleagues. All of ‘us social workers’ 
have the same goals.” 


SOCIAL WORKER'S VIEW— 

Miss Fern Colborn, secretary for 
social education and action for the 
National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers, is, for 
the second year, heading up the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Welfare 
that is sponsored by NAHRO and 
the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly. The following comments come 
from a speech Miss Colborn delivered 
at the 1955 National Conference of 
Social Work. 

“Some 18 years ago this nation 
embarked upon a public housing pro- 
gram. It is my firm belief that in 
fighting for a decent home for fami- 
lies to live in, it was not the intention 
of those who fought the fight that 
those things that were good in the 
slums were to be destroyed. One of 
the things that has always been evi- 
dent in poor areas is the democratic 
association of people . . . We are all 
familiar with families who live under 
the most dire circumstances who 


share with a neighbor that which they 
have . . . Who isn’t familiar with 
neighbors of all backgrounds who are 
bound together by an unwritten law 
of the slums to avoid giving informa- 
tion to any outsider until he has 
proven himself to be their friend 
There is much in the code of the 
slums that is basic to good association 
between people, but we have de- 
stroyed much of it in our day of a 
planned society. Too often when 
people are forcibly uprooted from 
familiar surroundings and associates, 
only that which is ugly comes out, 
with that which is good in life being 
lost in the process. The individual 
becomes even more insecure and 
more lost in his new environment. 
“As social workers we have stated 
these principles from the beginning. 
In fact, public housing was not too 
many years old when social workers 
were slowly but surely eliminated 
from the program. I think this was 
done with the best of intentions by 
the public housing leaders. Social 
workers tend to be outspoken and 
the things we were saying, the kind 
of protection that we said must be a 
part of the program—these state- 
ments were very easy for the self- 
interest groups, opposed to public 
housing, to pick up and distort. I 
think the public housing leaders felt 
the breath of the opponents of hous- 
ing on their necks and thought by 
pushing us out, they could save the 
program, We know just the opposite 
has happened. We know, too, that 
the leaders in public housing today 
are anxious for us, as social workers, 
to again be in partnership with them 
in helping to solve their problems.” 


OTHER VIEWS— 

Other evidences of interest in de- 
veloping the housing-welfare rela- 
tionship are summarized below 


National Conference of Social 
Work —For the past three years, ses- 
sions on housing and urban renewal 
have been on the program of this 
conference, which draws some 6000 
social workers who serve all types of 
both public and private welfare or- 
ganizations. NAHRO is one of the 
associate group organizations that 
participate in the planning of the 
annual conference. For the 1956 
meeting, scheduled for St. Louis 
May 20-25, at least two sessions will 
have housing and urban renewal 
spokesmen: Charles Farris of St. 
Louis, discussing the “teamwork” of 
community service agencies in at- 
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tacking urban renewal problems, and, 
at another session, representatives of 
three housing authorities describing 
“New Approaches by Public Hous- 
ing Agencies in Solving Social Prob- 
lems Among Their Residents.” In 
1955, when seven sessions featured 
community rebuilding subjects, 15 
housing and renewal speakers were 
featured. 


National Social Welfare Assembly 
—Sponsors jointly with NAHRO a 
committee on housing and welfare 
that is in its second year of opera- 
tion (earlier, the committee func- 
tioned solely as a NAHRO body 
with Assembly participation). NSWA 
representatives on the committee 
come from the National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, the Salvation Army, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the National Urban League, 
Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, National Recreation Association, 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ, National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service, Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations and Welfare Funds—all of 
which organizations are actively con- 
cerned with renewal problems. 


Church Organizations — There is 
a steadily growing awareness on the 
part of national church organiza- 
tions that they have a stake in pro- 
grams of slum clearance and com- 
munity rebuilding. These organiza- 
tions are particularly interested in 
the planning decisions that become 
the basis for clearance and rebuild- 
ing and in questions of racial segre- 
gation. The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ has recently pub- 
lished a guide Some Suggestions for 
Coordinating Church and City Plan- 
ning and for its 1955 annual meet- 
ing prepared a report on the need 
for a new approach by the church 
in blighted urban areas: “Finding 
and training young ministers for an 
expanded city ministry . . . men who 
will bring up families in the de- 
pressed areas of our cities, share in 
the life of their people and know 
how to win lives from the disorgan- 
ized conditions around them. . . To 
deal with hoodlums, gangsters, youth 
gangs and the like, this new kind 
of city pastor should be trained in 
jujitsu . . . he should know police 
court procedures and a host of other 
matters not now taught in the sem- 
inaries.” Earlier, the council con- 
ducted a survey of actual conditions 
in several cities, results of which 
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SPECIFICALLY... 

Recognizing the many complexities of public and private welfare 
agency operation and the vast range of services provided (old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, public relief, aid to the blind, 
medical aid, care of orphans, prevention of delinquency, counseling 
services of all kinds, aids for special problem situations—crippled 
children, tuberculosis victims, polio patients) 
the equally complex operation of the urban renewal field 
ally on what issues, and how, can these two groups get together to 
the benefit of both programs and the community generally? Unless 
the relationship is approached on the basis of concrete problems, 
clearly seen by both parties to the negotiation, there is a danger that 
the effort will bog down in mutual frustration, with representatives 
from one field lost in the network of the operating procedures of 


Specific areas in which cooperative approaches have worked are: 
In the provision of recreational and educational programs for 


In attempting the rehabilitation of the “problem family” in 


l 

youth in public housing projects—see page 87. 
2 

public housing projects—see page 89. 
3 


In exploring the needs and in developing programs for the 
aged (see February JouRNAL). 
4—In alleviating the special housing needs of Negro families and 


In organizing neighborhood groups in support of urban renewal 
programs, insuring that their interests are recognized in official 
planning for the neighborhood (see November 1955 JouRNAL, 


6—1n organizing city-wide citizen participation in urban renewal 
programs as a means of achieving city-wide planning that recog- 
nizes not only physical needs but economic, social. and political. 


and recognizing 


specific- 








were published by Harper & Brothers 
in a volume titled The Church Serves 
the Changing City (see August-Sep- 
tember 1955 JouRNAL, page 299). 

The National Lutheran Council 
has, similarly, concerned itself with 
these problems through an urban 
church planning service. 


National Recreation Association 
—Reviving the active concern with 
the public housing program that 
was characteristic of the association 
in the early days of the program, 
NRA has within the past two years 
been working with the Public Hous- 
ing Admtinistration’s central and 
field offices in an effort to develop 
better understanding among its staff 
of the community service aspects of 
public housing and, conversely, to 
inform public housing agencies as to 
the potentialities and limitations of 
public recreation programs. Through 
the work of Miss Marion Neprud, 
PHA’s former management officer in 
charge of community services (G. Ott 
Romney has just recently been named 
to the position—see page 76), field 
staffs of NRA and PHA have met in 
various parts of the country. The 
January issue of the association’s 





magazine, Recreation, carries an ex- 
tensive article titled “Shelter and 
Recreation—responsibility for a team 
job challenges the wide-awake recrea- 
tion administrator.” 


Boys’ Clubs of America —This or- 
ganization has been working with 
PHA along the same lines as the Na- 
tional Recreation Association—see 
left. Concrete examples of how 
this organization’s program can bene- 
fit public housing appear on page 87. 


The National Council on Family 
Relations —The Council seeks to 
bring together people working in 
many different fields of family re- 
search, teaching, and welfare. Three 
or four years ago it began to work 
towards introducing housing people 
into its membership and began to 
place housing sessions on its confer- 
ence programs and housing materials 
in its quarterly magazine. High point 
of the council’s housing emphasis was 
reached last May, when it turned 
the entire spring issue of its magazine, 
Marriage and Family Living, over to 
housing and community develop- 
ment, with Bette Jenkins of the De- 
troit Housing Commission as editor. 
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YOUTH PROGRAMS 






bring community services to housing projects 


Organized activity tor youngsters 
has long been recognized as an an- 
tidote for juvenile delinquency and 
the Boys’ Clubs of America is more 
and more becoming recognized as an 
organization that probably fills the 
needs of boys of low-income families 
better than any other. For, as Marie 
McGuire, executive director of the 
San Antonio authority, explains, 
“there are no embittering compari- 
sons between those who can buy and 
wear uniforms and those who can- 
not .. . and the pride of belonging 
to a club has an appeal even well 
conducted recreational activities do 
not have without the ‘my gang’ as- 
pect.” 


NAHRO. As Association presi- 
dent, Walter B. Mills, Jr. last April 
wrote to the national executive di- 
rector of Boys’ Clubs: “I am hopeful 
that the Boys’ Clubs of America and 
NAHRO can devise a promotional 
plan whereby all local housing au- 
thorities can be made aware of the 
Boys’ Club program . . .” These 
words crystallized NAHRO’s hope 
that public housers throughout the 
nation would join forces with the 


boys’ clubs “toward the ultimate 
goal... of building better families, 
better men, and good citizens.” 
Here’s how some authorities had 


already. or have since, accomplished 
such an alliance. 


Getting Started 


Muncie. The board of trustees of 
Middletown Gardens, a_low-rent 
project in Muncie, Indiana, in 1953 
touched off an experiment that has 
been credited with cutting to almost 











Architect's 


zero the number of police calls to an 
area that had once occupied most of 
the juvenile division’s time. The ex- 
periment: an extension boys’ club 
located at the project. 

After studying the juvenile de- 
linquency problem at the request of 
the project board, the Muncie Boys’ 
Club on March 1, 1953 set up the 
extension experiment, which was to 
last nine weeks. However, the pro- 
gram proved so worthwhile that it 
later was extended and in 1954 the 
Middletown Gardens extension be- 
came formally affiliated with the 
Boys’ Clubs of America 

Initial financing of the extension 
was on a piecemeal basis, with one 
private organization sponsoring the 
group for a period, usually two o1 
three months, and then another one 
taking over. A CIO steel workers 
union was the 
and, since that 
Optimist Club, 


veterans groups. and private citizens 


original supporter 
time, the Muncie 
other civic and 
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sketch of proposed $250,000 boys’ club building at Hartford 


have given financial aid. The boys, 
themselves, have contributed by help- 
ing to put across boys’ club benefit 
functions set up by the civic groups 


San Antonio. The boys’ club at 
San Antonio’s San Juan homes, now 
rated a “top flight” organization, in 
its brief two-year history has also 
been on the brink of bankruptcy 
many times. Like the Middletown 
extension, the San Juan club grew 
out of a need—it became evident in 
1953, as vandalism and property de- 
struction by youngsters developed 
into a problem of great concern to 
the authority. The board of direc- 
tors of the Boys’ Clubs of San An- 
tonio initiated action by naming a 
committee to study the situation and 
the committee came up with the idea 
of buying a building from the city 
(for $100) that had to be moved 
from a right-of-way to serve as quar- 
ters for a boys’ club 

Since the club was not an official 
part of the Boys’ Clubs of America 


he boys’ club at Park-Holm in action, from left to right: fixing the ball field; a cleanup campaign; repairing the basketball courts 
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movement, financing proved to be 
a headache. An agreement with the 
local Community Chest organization 
that had stimulated the committee 
to go ahead and find quarters for 
the club, through a misunderstand- 
ing, failed to materialize. The club 
seemed doomed for a time, but con- 
tributions from local businessmen, 
personal gifts, and a special alloca- 
tion of $1000 from the Community 
Chest added up to enough money to 
carry the operation through 1954 
and 1955. And the future looks 
brighter. In view of the shoe-string 
financing of the past, the board of 
directors of the citywide boys’ club 
movement feels that the interest of 
the community would best be served 
by having the San Juan unit recog- 
nized as part of the Boys’ Clubs of 
San Antonio, with its expenses to be 
included in the regular boys’ clubs 
budget. 


Teamwork in Action 

Chicago. Cooperation from the 
ground up—literally. That’s the way 
the boys’ club and the local authority 
work in Chicago. Although the build- 
ing that eventually will serve as quar- 
ters for a club at the city’s Henry 
Horner project is barely off the draw- 
ing boards, the director of the future 
boys’ club is already on the job mak- 
ing friends with the tenants in the 
already completed buildings from a 
desk in the management office. Club 
officials and authority representatives 
put their heads together to see that 
the architects understood the features 
desired by both and incorporated 
them into the finished plans. The 
Chicago authority already has boys’ 
clubs at three of its projects but the 
latest venture will mark the first 
time that almost an entire large 
building will be used for this pur- 
pose and plans are to build a new 
wing next year that will give the 
club even more room. 


Bethlehem. The boys’ club pro- 
gram in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania’s 
four-project Pembroke Village area, 
according to the Community Coun- 
cil, was made possible to a large ex- 
tent by the vigorous cooperation of 
Ralph Bartholomew, executive direc- 
tor of the Bethlehem Housing Au- 
thority. The authority turned over 
the Pembroke Village community 
building to the boys two evenings a 
week and in addition has provided 
material, equipment, and moral sup- 
port. Biggest drawback to the oper- 
ation, according to its director, 
Thomas Foley, is that, because of a 








racial minorities have access. 





HOUSING DOESN'T END WITH CONSTRUCTION 


“Housing is a dynamic rather than a static program; it does not 
end with the construction of a housing development.” 

This statement is from the preface to a 79-page Public Housing 
Administration report that attempts to point out the extent to 
which public housing projects, through community services and 
recreational facilities, have contributed to carrying the housing 
concept beyond the simple putting of a roof over one’s head. The 
report, entitled Survey of Youth Facilities and Programs in Certain 
Low Rent Housing of the Public Housing Administration (by Field 
Office), was compiled last spring from reports of 51 projects located 
in 22 states and 26 cities. All projects included were those to which 


The survey, admittedly not all inclusive, attempts to show (1) 
what social agencies have assisted in the various programs; (2) 
what types of programs are offered; (3) what benefits, if any, have 
accrued to youthful tenants, the project, and the community; and 
(4) what needs to be done. Biggest deficiencies of programs in- 
cluded in the survey had to do with too little space, not enough 
money, insufficient personnel, or lack of tenant leadership. Some 
of the numerous advantages pointed out are: (1) the programs are 
conducive to racial harmony; (2) they are a force in controlling 
vandalism and other evidences of tension; (3) they help stabilize 
the community; (4) they help develop a democratic spirit and 
gencrally positive attitudes of good citizenship. 








lack of facilities, it does not attract 
teen-age boys (more than two-thirds 
of the membership is in the six to 
eleven age group). The authority is 
acutely aware of the inadequacy of 
the space available and has request- 
ed that the Public Housing Admin- 
istration consider the possibility of 
helping to provide another com- 
munity center. 


Hartford. In Hartford, Connecti- 
cut the alliance between the author- 
ity and the Boys’ Clubs of America 
dates back to 1950, when, as a means 
of stemming the high rising tide of 
delinquency at the Charter Oaks 
project, the local community coun- 
cil asked the Good Will Boys’ Club 
to start a formal program in the 
project area; in March 1951 the club 
was opened for business on a full- 
time, professionally managed youth 
program. The authority-boys’ club 
front advanced again in 1952, when 
the Good Will Club opened another 
branch in the Dutch Point Colony 
project. Meanwhile, the Charter 
Oaks unit began to develop grow- 
ing pains; to give the operation more 
elbow room the authority last year 
permitted the club to purchase au- 
thority-owned land adjacent to the 
project for a new building, complete 
with gymnasium, which is expected 
to be completed by September. 


Different Kind of Club 
In the Park-Holm project area in 


Newport, Rhode Island there’s a dif- 
ferent kind of boys’ club, with the 
same goal—promotion of juvenile 
decency in order to build better citi- 
zens of tomorrow. The Park-Holm 
club is unique in that it was the 
boys themselves who felt the need for 
organized activity and who took the 
initiative in starting the club. 
Here’s the way it happened. Two 
years ago a group of boys, ranging 
in age from 16 to 20, asked William 
J. Donovan, executive secretary of 
the Newport authority, if they might 
use the project recreation hall as a 
meeting place. And the club, with 
the wholehearted support of the au- 
thority, got off to a flying start, 
with Ralph O’Connell, Park-Holm 
manager, as chairman and Thomas 
Hastings, a juvenile control officer 
with the city health and welfare 
department, as executive director. 
Since its start, the club has pro- 
moted many worth-while campaigns. 
Within the project area, the boys 
have inaugurated a cleanup cam- 
paign, repaired basketball courts, re- 
finished the baseball diamond, plant- 
ed trees on arbor day (see pictures, 
page 87). Outside the proiect, they 
have worked on municipal election 
returns for a local broadcasting 
company, they volunteered as tag 
men in a drive for civic funds, and 
they have published two editions of 
an all-community newspaper (see 
February JourRNAL, page 65). 
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FAMILIES WITH PROBLEMS 


gain through housing-weltare cooperation 


What happens when a family is 
shifted, without the advantage of 
proper orientation, from a slum 
home to public housing? 

“". . experience dictates,” accord- 
ing to James Ring, executive direc- 
tor of the National Capital Housing 
Authority, “. .. that many such 
persons will, upon relocation, trans- 
fer to new housing the abuse of 
household equipment, negligence in 
maintenance and rent-paying, and 
anti-social attitudes characteristic of 
slum living.” 

And with urban renewal slated 
soon to displace thousands of fami- 
lies in Washington, D. C., Mr. Ring 
fears that the trading of old slums 
for new will be magnified many 
times over. Although, the National 
Capital Housing Authority is mak- 
ing use of all community facilities 
available at its low-rent projects, it 
has been pointed out that a housing 
authority is limited by its budget in 
the amount it can do and that, work- 
ing alone, it cannot begin to do the 
job of preparing families for the 
mass exodus from the slums. 

“The complex task is one in which 
the general community has a re- 
sponsibility; for the families con- 
cerned are members of the public, 
regardless of where they may be 
housed—and . . . they are entitled 
to use general community facilities,” 
Mr. Ring has said. “The authority 
has long been alert to the needs— 
other than housing—of families who 
become its tenants. A great part of 
this work is being done by the au- 
thority through the landlord-tenant 
relationship; but this is not enough.” 

Here’s how Mr. Ring suggests the 
problem be attacked: (1) public and 
private agencies administering com- 
munity services should study their po- 
tentialities for providing more group 
activities, especially with reference to 
urban renewal; (2) casework serv- 
ice should be made available to spe- 
cific individuals and families not al- 
ready reached by organized group 
activities. 

The personal treatment of special 
cases mentioned in the latter cate- 
gory was pointed to as being espe- 
cially urgent. “This ‘hard core’ of 
problem families is the authority’s 
gravest concern,” Mr. Ring said, 
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Tenants get housekeeping hints in D.C. demonstration unit 


“and it should be the community’s; 
for this group is responsible for a 
disproportionate share of the city’s 
delinquency cases, communicable dis- 
eases, and the various other prob- 
lems which are inimical to sound 
community life. . . . These people 
need the _ professional attention 
which would flow from a concerted 
program of social rehabilitation de- 
signed to reach them in their own 
homes, whether these be in public 
or private housing.” 


Baltimore’s Philosophy 


If social agencies and a housing 
authority do not come to some “gen- 
eral understanding,” so-called prob- 
lem families “can well threaten the 
advantages gained by improved 
housing for the balance of the ten- 
ant population and, in many ways, 
contribute to the development of 
additional social problems.” These 
words, written by Ellis Ash, director 
of management for the Baltimore 
authority, reflect the philosophy of 
a housing authority often referred to 
as having a model relationship with 
local welfare agencies. 

Here’s how the authority attacks 
the problem of families not equipped 
to take full advantage of project 
living. First, within the management 


organization, the authority empha- 
sizes that all personnel must share 
in producing a combination of social 
and physical results. To this end, 
each housing manager, in addition 
to getting technical assistance on the 
maintenance side, gets a manage- 
ment aide to work out social prob- 
lems. 

Besides participating in the usual 
rent and leasing interviews, the aide 
visits each family in its home at least 
once annually, refers problem situa- 
tions to appropriate community 
agencies, stimulates community ac- 
tivities at the project, acts as liaison 
with community agencies, and 
handles project-level case treatment 
In recognition of the work done by 
Baltimore’s management aides, How- 
ard University last spring honored 
four alumni—Charles Anderson, 
Joseph Fitts, James Gilliam, and 
Clyde Clarke, who hold or have held 
such posts—for “pioneer social work 
in management, community activity, 
and racial integration in social work.” 

The work of the management 
aides is tied together by a profes- 
sional-technical consultant who is at- 
tached to Mr. Ash’s office and known 
as the tenant adviser. While the 
management aide is liaison with 
community agencies for a specific 
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project, the tenant activities adviser 
is the liaison with all health, wel- 
fare, recreation, and church agen- 
cies for the housing authority. 


The Nashville Plan 


The Nashville authority also has 
a management-aide job classification 
and part of this position is to pro- 
vide housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing advisory service. hese aides 
operate under the community serv- 
ices division, which operates a well 
rounded program of activities of 
benefit to tenants of all age groups 
(see June 1955 JouRNAL, page 188). 

This is how the housekeeping ad- 
visory post came to be. When mem- 
bers of the authority's community 
services division were called upon 
to visit with individual families in 
line with duties already established, 
it was found, according to Myra 
Johnson, CSD supervisor, “that ten- 
ants with poor housekeeping prac- 
tices presented manifold problems.” 
Families who have come from de- 
plorable housing into the decent en- 
vironment of public housing, she 
says, have no background for adapt- 
ing themselves to a higher standard 
of living. And the Nashville author- 
ity did not choose “to escape a re- 
sponsibility not only for providing 
adequate, sanitary, uncrowded hous- 
ing for people in the low-income 
brackets, but also service in helping 
these people to adjust to their new 
homes and achieve maximum bene- 
fits from the improved environment.” 

The authority started the house- 
keeping advisor experiment in a de- 
velopment of 500 families, most of 
whom had been displaced from a 
highly concentrated slum area that 
was to be redeveloped. First step in 
approaching these tenants with the 
housekeeping philosophy was a letter 
from the manager; second, the CDS 
workers concentrated in the area; 
next, housekeeping posters were in- 
stalled; and then, personal calls were 
made to “poor housekeepers.” To 
guide the authority workers, a set 
of minimum housekeeping standards 
was developed and the only time 
the threat of eviction was applied 
was in cases of unrelenting lack of 
cooperation. 

As for results, Mrs. Johnson main- 
tains that families that are taught 
to use modern facilities acquire a 
“new sense of pride . . . the time 
spent by the home-making adviser 
with the individual family has paid 
(Continued column one, page 91) 
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RED FEATHER AGENCIES TAKE HOUSING LEAD 


Red Feather community councils and similar agencies in six 
cities have been added to the lists, presented earlier in the JOURNAL, 
of communitywide welfare groups that have taken the initiative 
in the housing field. Some of these recent actions supplement ef- 
forts reported previously; others mark initial moves. Altogether, 
then, community councils or comparable agencies in 11 cities are 
known to the JouRNAL to have initiated action to solve housing 
problems—the six below, plus Bridgeport, Houston, Nashville, Phil- 
adelphia, San Francisco (see April 1954 JourNaL, page 121; De- 
cember 1954 JourRNAL, page 422). 


Boston— The extent and urgency of the social and welfare prob- 
lems of public housing tenants in the city have been revealed by an 
extensive study conducted by a special committee of the local red 
feather agency. After making known the facts, the United Com- 
munity Services started agitation to have something done about it. 
Results to date: three city-paid recreation counsellors for two low- 
rent project areas; the initiation of Associated Day Care Services 
at one of the city’s projects; a meeting of more than 100 project 
managers and social workers, where pledges of mutual aid were 
exchanged. 


New York City— The Welfare and Health Council in a book- 
let entitled New York City 1955-1956 has pointed to housing as 
the biggest problem the city will have to face in the next ten years. 
The report urges a combination of public and private investment 
to stem the flight of middle-income families to the suburbs. 


Orange, New Jersey— The Social Welfare Council of the 
Oranges and Maplewood last spring spurred city officials into start- 
ing a full-fledged war on slums. Immediate reaction to council in- 
terest was active code enforcement by the city. The council also 
advocated a study of substandard housing; review of the housing 
and building codes; a public housing program; federally-aided re- 
development. 


Cleveland—Highlights of the Cleveland housing authority’s 
agreements with welfare agencies were outlined by Ernest J. Bohn, 
executive director, in a chapter of a 39-page booklet, 50,000 Cleve- 
landers Can’t Be Wrong, which was published recently by the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland. The booklet is aimed at interesting 
more people in participation in social work. 


St. Louis—Residents of public housing are heavy consumers of 
health and welfare agency services in St. Louis. This was a finding 
of the second in a series of surveys being conducted by the Social 
Planning Council to determine the effectiveness of the welfare serv- 
ices available to tenants of low-rent projects. The recent study was 
made at the John J. Cochran apartments and the earlier survey 
was completed in the winter of 1954. 


Winnipeg, Canada—The need for low-cost housing and how 
this need can be met within the framework of Canada’s housing 
act were the main subjects of a study recently completed for the 
Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg. The work, prepared by the 
planning research center of the school of architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, goes into the design, cost, and construction of 
low-cost housing. 
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PROBLEM FAMILIES— 
(Continued from page 90) 
dividends in developing a better 
understanding of community living 
and aims toward a more wholesome 
character development.” 


Other Authorities 

Other authorities using the house- 
keeping adviser system are Memphis 
(probably the first authority in the 
country to employ such staff mem- 
bers); Gary, Indiana; Columbus, 
Georgia; and Oxnard, California, 
where the housekeeping supervisor, 
through adequate initial instructions 
to new tenants, has been credited 
with lowering the cost of grounds 
maintenance, as well as teaching ten- 
ants to use and care for indoor 
equipment. 

Some authorities get the same 
service through other means. A home 
visitor for tenants of the Mobile, 
Alabama authority has been fur- 
nished by the Christian Home Serv- 
ice Board, sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches (in addi- 
tion, the authority maintains rela- 
tions with a number of welfare and 
civic agericies and directly credits 
the solving of several hardship cases 
to interesting such groups as the 
Elks and the Masons in the families 
involved). 


British Treatment 
“To make any headway .. . with 
tenants who have got beyond 
the stage of helping themselves” a 
housing manager has to rely on the 
services of welfare agencies. This 
was a finding of a survey conducted 
by Britain’s Society of Housing Man- 
agers for an official national govern- 
ment committee. Techniques estab- 
lished show that in Britain, as in 
America, housing and welfare go 
hand in hand to work with families 
with problems. 

Here are some of the findings of 
the survey: (1) difficult tenants 
sometimes are just going through a 
bad period and temporary help from 
a welfare agency can soon put them 
on the right track; (2) homemaking 
classes are set up for “bad house- 
keepers” by some local housing agen- 
cies; (3) in one district the officer 
of health has formed a committee 
of representatives from all local wel- 
fare agencies to meet with families 
that do not respond to any other 
treatment; (4) some authorities use 
the threat of eviction on tenants who 
are persistently “quarrelsome and 
dirty.” 
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HOUSING-WELFARE TEAMWORK TECHNIQUES 


In site selection. The Philadelphia and Chicago housing au- 
thorities are proving that housing-welfare teamwork can be put in 
motion even before construction of a project begins. 

In Philadelphia, a new procedure in which civic and _ public 
agencies are participating in the site selection procedure is now 
being tested under the direction of William Rafsky, housing co- 
ordinator. Each agency has been asked to help set up a check list 
of all factors that should be considered in evaluating sites. 

In order to keep agencies aware of what's happening on the 
public housing front, the Chicago authority’s community and tenant 
relations division, headed by Mary B. Wirth, regularly distributes 
to welfare agencies a list of new housing sites approved and com- 
munity space available. 


Maintaining liaison. Helping to keep a flow of information of 
mutual interest running between the housing authority and local 
welfare agencies in Pittsburgh and Chicago are special advisory 
committees. 

In Pittsburgh, housing authority leadership in the welfare field 
has been exemplified with the naming of Warren Matson of the 
authority application office as chairman of the Health and Wel- 
fare Federation’s social service exchange advisory committee. The 
authority is one of the biggest users of the exchange. 

The Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago has established 
a permanent advisory committee on health and welfare services to 
the Chicago Housing Authority. The committee works on the needs 
of public housing tenants for both the prevention and cure of social 
problems. 


In the management office. In recognition of the fact that hous- 
ing authority personnel cannot be expected to be aware of all the 
complicated intricacies of welfare service in a community, some 
housing authorities have set up information services for manage- 
ment staff. 

In Philadelphia, regular meetings are staged about four times 
a year to give management personnel an opportunity to learn from 
representatives of public and private agencies the scope of their 
activities and how their services can best be applied to public hous- 
ing. 

A listing of welfare services available in the city is regularly dis- 
tributed to the management staff of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority by the community and tenant relations division. 


Housing authority agreements. Here’s how two authorities have 
made the installation of welfare and recreational services at public 
projects attractive to the administering agencies. 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, with the turn- 
ing over of the community building at its Carver Park project last 
summer to the Friendly Inn Settlement, had about completed the 
trancfer of all its available community space to responsible privately 
financed welfare and recreational organizations. When it was 
learned that the Friendly Inn Settlement was to be displaced by a 
redevelopment project, the authority offered the agency the Carver 
building rent-free. And in this way, the settlement’s services, under 
the leadership of professionally trained personnel, are brought to 
tenants at no cost to the authority. 

The Birmingham authority contributes space in its Elyton Village 
project and the Methodist Board of City Missions takes it from 
there, assuming responsibility for the full program, which includes 
a health clinic and activities for all age groups. The Community 
Chest participates by contributing to the finances of the community 
center and the day nursery. 
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LOW-INCOME FAMILY 
DATA ASSEMBLED IN 
GOVERNMENT REPORT 


A treasury of statistical information 
on America’s low-income families 
has been compiled and published by 
the staff of a subcommittee of the 
Joint House and Senate Committee 
on the Economic Report, which is 
headed by Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(D), Illinois. Titled Characteristics 
of the Low-Income Population and 
Related Federal Programs and avail- 
able through the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the report 
analyzes (1) the differences between 
low-income farm and city families, 
(2) the economic resources of fami- 
lies headed by persons 65 or older, 
(3) the incomes of families with 
children. 

The publication is divided into 
three major sections: part 1, esti- 
mates of the size and general char- 
acteristics of the low-income popu- 
lation; part 2, detailed statements 
on various low-income groups—the 
aged, families with children, the. dis- 
abled, the undereducated; part 3, 
information on low-income families 
in rural and industrial areas charac- 
terized by chronic labor surpluses. 

Recognizing the various factors 
that influence dollar value to low- 
income families, the subcomimittec 
has included extensive breakdowns 
of income data by regions; by sex, 
age, and employment status of the 
family head; by family size; and by 
similar categories. 

Here are some samples of the type 
of information the book has brought 
together: while the number of fami- 
lies in the United States making 
$5000 or more a year jumped from 
20 per cent in 1948 to almost 30 
per cent in 1954, the number of 
families earning under $1000 re- 
mained at 10 per cent during these 
years of comparative plenty; in 1954, 
about 2.5 million families headed by 
persons employed at nonfarm jobs 
and 2 million rural families with the 
head employed in farm work had 
incomes of under $2000; last year 
the median income for a family with 
one child was $4335, while the 
median income for families with five 
children was $3155; average per 
capita income by states in the period 
from 1951 to 1953 ranged from 
$2234 in Delaware down to $812 in 
Mississippi; in 1954, almost 2.5 mil- 
lion rural and urban families headed 
by persons over 65 years old had in- 
comes of under $2000. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1955 1954 


1,328,700" 1,220,400 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1955 1954 
$14,361,500,000*? $12,309,200,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 

















RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 





1955 1954 
Number l 18,800" (124,400 
Per cent to total 9.0 10.1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





__ 1955 _ ee 
Private 1,309,000° 1,201,700 
Public 19,700" 18,700 
Total 1,328,700" 1,220,400 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN PRIVATELY-OWNED 
NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





_ 1955 1954 _ 
Metropolitan 958,800 879,400 
Nonmetropolitan 350,200 322,300 
Total 1,309,000 1,201,700 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 1954 
$28,484,179,000* $22,973,853,000 
During 1955, FHA mortage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $3,084,800,000. Also during 1955, a total of $7,154.,- 
200,900 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 1954 
3,913,402* 3,457,935 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 








RENTAL PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and IX) 
1955_ 1954 
Dwelling units 9,431 28,257 
Dollar amount $76,500,000 $234,000,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 








AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1955 1954 


$2.67* $2.60 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


1955 1954 
iZa.0" 120.2 





*Preliminary 


*All time high Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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A SLUM FIGHTER 


relates his many adventures 


CHARLES F. PALMER, pictured right, in his book “Adventures of 
a Slum Fighter,” tells an absorbing story of a personal crusade against 
slum living that began back in 1933—and still continues. As an 
Atlanta business man who has owned and operated office butldings 
in that city for many years, Mr. Palmer went into the slum clearance 
fight on the theory that he could make money in assembling sites 
for clearance and rebuilding by public agencies. He stayed on, 
through incredible ups and downs, because he found himself of- 
fended by the human and cwic waste of slums as he saw them in 
Atlanta and in cities all over the world and because he continued 
to believe it was good business to get rid of them. He tells how his 
local fight resulted in the nation’s first completed Public Works Ad- 
ministration project: Atlanta’s Techwood Homes—and how his 
national fight helped to put the United States Housing Act of 1937 
on the books. 


HERBERT EMMERICH comments below on Mr. Palmer’s book. 
Mr. Emmerich’s housing “adventures” date back some ten years 
earlier than Mr. Palmer’s: back to 1924 and the City Housing Cor- 
poration, which built two pioneer “garden city” developments in the 
New York area: Sunnyside Gardens and Radburn. During World 
War II, Mr. Emmerich served as commissioner of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority. He is currently the director of the Public 
Administration Clearing House in Chicago. 
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memoir, which adds to its read- ¥*& 
ability. 

The reviews of the book have been 
enthusiastic but they omit comment- 
ing on a few points to which I think 
attention should be called. Palmer’s 
book is mostly about the excitement 
and confusion of the 1930's, when 
housing and home finance were 
emerging as a new function of pub- 
lic enterprise in cooperation with 
private endeavor. We are apt to for- 
get that it was only 25 years ago that, 
for the first time in its history, this 
country undertook to use its govern- 
mental powers to solve the housing 
problem by financial guarantees for 
the private housing industry and 
loans and grants for public projects. 
The United States possessed no body 
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Here is an important and unique 
book, a contribution to the literature 
of the war on slums and blight. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it is 
interesting. It is in the first person 
and in lay language. Professionals 
and technicians should not make the 
mistake of disparaging it on this ac- 
count. They need just this kind of 
writing to supplement the growing 
“officialese” and “gobbledygook” of 
their trade, which laymen find in- 
comprehensible. 

The book is refreshing, also, be- 
cause, in spite of many years of total: 
immersion in deep governmental 
housing waters, followed by long 
silences, “Chuck” Palmer has bobbed 
up still retaining the practical busi- 
nessman’s point of view and a lively 
amateur spirit about the complicated 
slum question. There is a pleasant 
picaresque pitch in his accounts of 
his European treks. He tells amiably 
how he and Mrs. Palmer transmuted 
conventional trips into a kind of 
housing tourism, which showed them 
not only the “seamy” sides of the 
cities of the old world but also their 
gallant inter-war efforts to clear and 
replace their slums. I suspect that in 
addition to the ubiquitous movie 
camera that the author used on these 
trips, the fruits of which finally were 
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projected in strategic places, includ- 
ing the White House, there must 
have been diaries. But the book re- 
tains the continuity of a travelogue 
rather than the chronology of a 


of experience on slum elimination 
and replacement. Palmer's curiosity 
led him to ferret out lessons to be 
found in the European countries, 
which he did persistently and re- 





A SUGGESTION ABOUT THE “SLUM FIGHTER" 

Walter M. Simmons, executive director of the Memphis Housing 
Authority, wrote NAHRO’s President Robert D. Sipprell recently, 
commenting appreciatively on Adventures of a Slum Fighter. He 
said: “We have purchased a quantity of these books and presented 
one to each member of our board. I think it would be wonderful 
if the NAHRO Journat could make this suggestion to each of its 
local housing authority members and recommend the reading of 


Please send me 


I enclose 
Name 
Address 
City 





this hook by each authority commissioner.” 

[ne Journat is glad to cooperate in putting Mr. Simmons’ sug- 
gestion to work. Hence, below is an order blank for the book that 
can be clipped and sent directly to the publisher. 

OrperR Form 


TUPPER & LOVE, INC., 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
a 


“Adventures of a Slum Fighter” at $4.00 per copy. 


copies of Charles F. Palmer’s 


Charge my account_ 


Zone_ State__ 














peatedly. The book, accordingly, is a 
bit of history. It is also a case study 
in a kind of reverse Point Four and 
it is good for us to realize occasion- 
ally that we can receive ideas from 
foreign countries instead of thinking 
of ourselves as continually dispensing 
wisdom to them. Technical cooper- 
ation is not a one-way street. 

“Chuck” Palmer circulated in high 
places but he also had a willingness 
to learn from the people down the 
line and to visit the shocking blighted 
areas of city after city to find out 
what made and unmade slums. It is 
easy to question whether he over- 
states the role he played in the hous- 
ing reforms of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and in his own adopted state 
of Georgia but it is even easier to fall 
into the other error of underesti- 
mating the influence of his inde- 
fatigable travels, his movie sessions, 
and his sensible talks in influential 
places on why slums are bad busi- 
ness. Call him a “single tracker” if 
you like but “single tracking” is in- 
dispensable to reverse the urban 
trend. Persistence in the face of end- 
less clearances and frustrations and 
a long interest span are essential 
characteristics of the men and women 
who dare to resist defeatism in the 
long war on municipal obsolescence. 

Housing and planning and rede- 
velopment and renewal professionals 
would profit by reading this book and 
could aid their programs by putting 
it into the hands of their commis- 
sioners and other community leaders 
and laymen. It should be particularly 
helpful to the industrialist and 
merchant, who, in spite of all the 
propaganda he receives, is increas- 
ingly concerned with the human and 
economic waste in the creeping 
blight and decay of our metropolitan 
areas and who is increasingly curious 
to see material on slum eradication 
that he can understand. 


NEWS NOTES 
(Continued from page 79) 

of scrutiny recently by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee’s 
housing subcommittee headed by 
Representative Albert Rains (D) 
Alabama. After a cross-country in- 
vestigation of roadblocks tying up 
the Capehart program (among other 
programs), the Rains subcommittee 
reported that red tape in both the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Defense Department is causing 
a serious time lag in getting the pro- 
gram ‘under way and suggested a 
1959 program cutoff date. 
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Boaz Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, '55 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


lotal number approved from January 31 to February 
the total to 86 as of March 1. 

Names of new communities: Little Rock; Port Chester, New York; 
Ketchikan, Alaska: Sheffield, Alabama; South Pasadena, California. 


29: 5, bringing 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of January 31, 1956) 
Projects by Current Status 








Capital Grant Approved for Approved for Approved for 
Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning Execution 
Projects 348 131 107 110 


Locations 4 105 98 73 
Amount $557,576,593 : — 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 





Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grant 
Authorized Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects 363 82 105 
Amount $21,637,180 $186,798,763? $185,641,663 


‘Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
“Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 

Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 





PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, ‘54, °55) 
(As of January 31, 1956) 
Progress of Projects 





Under Annual Construction Construction 
Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 55,027 20,105 192,872 
Projects 140 53 1,362 


Annual contributions contracts have been executed in the past six years 
for 830 localities, with construction started in 809, completed in 785. 


*Construction not started. 





Housing Amendments of 1955—45,000 Units Authorized 
(As of February 15, 1956) 





Applications Preliminary Planning Under Annual 
In Process Authorized Contributions Contract 
Units ~ 11,176 27,778 200 
Localities 91 1 


Source: Public Housing Administration progress reports 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (Sections 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients from February 1 to March 1: 1, bringing 
the total number of grants to 8, as of March 1, 1956. 


Name of new recipient: University of California at Berkeley (see page 


— 4 \ 
4/7). 





Section 701, Planning Assistance 


Total number of new recipients fram February 1 to March 1: 2, bringing 
the total to 18 as of March 1, 1956. 

Names of new recipients: the state of New Jersey; Oregon Board of 
Higher Education (see page 77 
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GETTING TENANT COOPERATION 


in maintenance requires human relations skill 


EMILIO GARZA, Manager of Menchaca Home 


and Villa Veramendi for the Housing Authority of 


the City of San Antonio, lays down some principles of human relations that he believes must be 
observed if public housing tenants are to be brought into the maintenance operation. He devel- 


oped his ideas for a PHA-NAHRO maintenanc: 


mer. He urges maintenance personnel, managers, 


shirtsleeve clinic held in San Antonio last sum- 
and top administrators of housing authorities 


to recognize the special problems of their tenants as a beginning point in gaining their coopera- 
tion: their low incomes; their obligation to revea' their personal affairs to the authority; their in- 
security of tenure—hence their frequent failure to take pride in the maintenance of their homes; 
their lack of understanding of the basic principles of the public housing program; their frequent 
confusion as to management policy and procedure. He advocates simple explanations of policy, 
consistent enforcement, periodic personal contacts. 


When we start talking about ten- 
ant cooperation, we enter the field 
of human relations. In this field it 
is very important that we understand 
both sides of the story. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that we look at pub- 
lic housing from the tenant’s point 
of view. 

First of all comes the rent. Our 
tenants pay about 20 per cent of 
their net income for rent. A 1950 
report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor records average hous- 
ing expenditures (including utilities 
and heat) for representative cities 
throughout the country as running 
from 12 per cent to about 18 per 
cent. Very often it does not dawn 
on the applicant to question what 
he is getting for his money until he 
has been in residence about two 
months. It is then that he begins to 
wonder just what he has done. He 
starts looking around him and finds 
that he is being required to care for 
a house that does not now nor will 
it ever belong to him. He is being 
asked to care for a lawn that he did 
not ask for and probably doesn’t 
care about. 

In San Antonio’s largest project 
there are 1180 units. Recently a sur- 
vey was taken and it was discovered 
that a total of less than 15 families 
had been living there since it opened. 
Of course, one of the avowed prin- 
ciples of public housing is that a 
limited stay in public housing will 
help get a tenant on his “financial 
feet” and that he will move out 
within a period of a few years—pre- 
ferably to standard housing. But 
while he is a tenant, he is expected 
to comply with certain rules and 
regulations. Every year he must go 
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through a reexamination in which 
he must answer questions of the 
most personal nature; he is subjected 
to periodic inspections that might 
concern his wife’s qualifications as 
a housekeeper; he is told that lawn- 
mowers have been furnished for his 
use—whereupon he finds that he 
must walk from three to 13 blocks 
for one; then must cut his grass and 
return the machine on the next day 

. . or be charged for keeping it too 
long. If something goes wrong in his 
house, he seldom knows if he is go- 
ing to be charged for its repair or 
not: sometimes that is very impor- 
tant to him, because he is a poor 
man to begin with. If the authority 
operates on a fluctuating rent basis, 
it is possible that his neighbor’s in- 
come can go up while his goes down 
—and that neither of their rents will 
change. If the authority is on fixed 
rents, this situation is even more li- 
able to occur. 

The tenant, therefore, must main- 
tain a much closer relationship with 
the management in public housing 
than he does with private landlords. 
This business relationship is often 
confusing to a tenant who was used 
to seeing the rent collectors once a 
week in private housing—and that 
was all. 

With these conditions in mind, I 
hope we can understand that living 
in public housing is not all peaches 
and cream as far as the tenant is 
concerned. Developing this under- 
standing is highly important when 
we come to a discussion of tenant 
cooperation in maintenance. It must 
always be kept in mind that tenant 
cooperation is not a thing that we 
can be absolutely sure of, as we are 


of death and taxes; nor is it a thing 
that we can expect as a matter of 
course, as sunsets and rain. Tenant 
cooperation in maintenance is a 
goal, achieved only through labor. 
It is a thing worked for and earned. 
It is a field in which there is,a di- 
rect, unvarying correlation between 
the energy that is exerted and the 
results that are obtained. The best 
tenant can refuse to cooperate unless 
effort is exerted to get him to do so. 


Why Tenant Cooperation? 


Before we go into how we can get 
this cooperation, it is a good thing 
to remember why we need it. The 
first and most obvious reason why 
tenant cooperation is of utmost im- 
portance to achieving the results 
necessary for a good maintenance 
program is purely and simply that 
our tenants are not maintenance 
men. The things that a tenant will 
report the soonest are the things that 
directly affect his well-being or his 
convenience: gas leaks, space heaters 
that do not work properly, refrigera- 
tors out of order, lack of hot water, 
and stopped-up plumbing. However, 
there are a great many things that do 
not affect the tenant that are vital 
toward the upkeep of property: 
burned out light bulbs in seldom 
used rooms that the next tenant will 
insist on having: scratched and 
marred walls that will make it diffi- 
cult to re-rent an apartment; im- 
proper burner adjustments that waste 
gas, about which the tenant may 
know very little; slightly loose hand 
railings that can develop into an ex- 
pensive replacement; _ refrigerator 
doors that don’t close properly and 
waste electricity and endanger the 
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efficiency of the unit. The list is 
actually much longer than the above 
and every item is important: im- 
portant not only from the standpoint 
of the authority’s properties but for 
all of us personally. Every employee 
in the entire public housing program 
is using public funds every day. We 
are all the recipients of a public trust. 
In the ultimate analysis, any econ- 
omy we affect is money that we save 
ourselves. 

Almost all authorities have regular 
periodic inspections of the equipment 
in each of their units. Unless it is a 
very small operation, no maintenance 
man can know what repairs are 
needed at the different units in the 
intervals between inspections. Thus 
it is necessary for the tenant to come 
forth and volunteer the needed in- 
formation. To get him to do so is 
the trick. 


Gaining Cooperation 

Tenant cooperation in mainte- 
nance is not an isolated thing. If you 
can get tenants to cooperate man- 
agement-wise, they will cooperate 
maintenance-wise. It is an attitude 
that must be developed. And it is a 
job for everyone, not just the man- 
ager and not just the head mainte- 
nance man and not just the project 
personnel. Anyone that has any con- 
tact with the tenant can make or 
break the best of policies. It is a 
matter of grass roots public relations. 
And it is also a matter of education, 
of explaining the program in the 
terms that the tenant best under- 
stands, of letting him know what is 
expected of him and what is re- 
quested of him, of his rights and his 
privileges. This educational job can- 
not be done on a touch and go sys- 
tem; it has to be a matter of over-all 
policy. 

In a 1954 survey conducted by 
the Southwest Regional Council of 
NAHRO,, it was discovered that only 
one out of three of the 95 authorities 
questioned had a definite policy of 
interviewing tenants after they have 
moved in. In San Antonio we call 
this the “leasing interview” and a 
completed copy of a check list pro- 
vided for this interview must be in 
every tenant’s folder. This interview 
provides an excellent means for 
making the operating policy of the 
authority clear to the tenant. It is a 
good time not only to mention 
maintenance reporting but to em- 
phasize it. A quick look at most of 
our operating budgets will tell us that 
a great deal of the money spent goes 
to the R. M. and R. accounts. And 
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it is still a good business axiom that 
one pays attention as to where money 
goes .. . and why. 

Another good trick of the trade is 
the personal visit by either the man- 
ager or the head maintenance man. 
This procedure can get to be a very 
time consuming one but the divi- 
dends are worth it. It furnishes an 
excellent opportunity for the em- 
ployee to size up the new family and 
to make a mental note as to whether 
or not supervision is going to be 
needed and how close it is going to 
have to be. It is a time for the tenant 
to do a little sizing up himself and 
to find out if he is going to be treated 
honestly and fairly. 

As I have said before, the relation- 
ship is a close one and, like all rela- 
tionships, in order for it to be a good 
one, it must be developed. A good 
maintenance man will take this op- 
portunity to discuss the care and use 
of the equipment with the tenant, to 
explain to him common troubles and 
the importance of quick reporting. 
It is also an opportunity for a good 
manager to discuss, and preferably 
illustrate, the policy the authority 
has for charging for repairs. It is a 
good time to tell the tenant of the 
tricks involved in caring for a lawn 
and about the things that he can do 
for himself. It is sometimes amazing 
how much time is wasted because a 
tenant has not been told that he is 
perfectly free to check his own fuse 
box, to replace his own light bulbs, 
and to tighten a few screws now and 
then. The best means for the dif- 
fusion of information <is still to let 
the man who knows sit down and tell 
the man who doesn’t know. 


Getting Facts Straight 

What I have been discussing so 
far have been the broad general sub- 
jects of public relations and educa- 
tion. Briefly, it can be said that a 
recognition of the tenant’s position, 
of his problems must be kept in mind 
at all times; that, having done so, it 
is only through creating in the tenant 
an understanding of public housing, 
its objectives, its breadth, and its 
limitations that he can ever be ex- 
pected to cooperate. And that under- 
standing can best be brought about 
through personal contact and usage 
of the tenant’s terminology and con- 
cepts. All of which hinges on the 
basic assumption, which I believe to 
be true, that people, once shown how 
rules and regulations can work to 
their advantage, will cooperate to the 
best of their ability. 

Getting down to specifics, how- 


ever, it behooves us to look at the 
policy that we are employing. First 
of all, it is important that the policy 
be clear-cut and explainable. If 
someone is going to take the time to 
explain it, the explanation should be 
brief, to the point, and easy to un- 
derstand. It must be so in order for 
us to expect the tenant to know what 
is the area of his responsibility. Vague 
and meaningless phrases should be 
avoided at all times. Our authority’s 
lease carries a sentence to the effect 
that we are responsible for “ordinary 
wear and tear.” It may sound very 
businesslike but I have been surprised 
at the reaction we get from tenants. 
All their comments indicate that they 
consider the phrase meaningless and 
that they are convinced that they will 
be held responsible for any and all 
repairs made in a unit. I have found 
that the best way to explain our 
policy on charges is to tell tenants 
that only where there is evidence of 
tenant neglect or carelessness, they 
will be charged. It is well to tell 
them that we expect that walls will 
be dirtied by a family with small 
children . . . but that we do not ex- 
pect them to be spotted with ink or 
crayons; that we expect that stove 
burners will turn black and collect 
deposits but that we do not 
expect them to be dropped and 
broken. 


Explain Charges 

A very important policy area con- 
cerns charges to the tenant. If we 
keep in mind that he is our tenant be- 
cause he is in the low-income bracket, 
then we can see why a one dollar 
charge is so important to him. Under 
ideal conditions, it would seem a 
simple matter of computing the low- 
est possible cost and charging accord- 
ingly. There exists, however, the ever 
present hardship case for which, for 
the purposes of public relations as 
well as for humanitarian reasons, it 
is advisable to waive a charge. Policy 
must cover this ticklish situation. It 
is always better if the waiver comes 
from the highest possible level. The 
most unlikely people are forever 
ready to accuse managers and main- 
tenance men of playing favorites. 

Every charge, however common, 
should carry with it an explanation 
as to why it was made. The explana- 
tion should be based on the broad 
and impersonal policy of the entire 
authority. Very often tenants will get 
the impression that good rent paying 
habits or courtesy will make them im- 
mune to charges. The proper expres- 
(Continued column three, page 105) 
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BALTIMORE HIRING NINE EXPERTS 
TO STUDY ITS RENEWAL PROGRAM 
Nine national experts from the 
fields of housing, planning, and pub- 
lic administration have been hired to 
study Baltimore’s urban renewal ma- 





chinery—and set it ticking. The ac- 
tion is the upshot of not quite four 
months’ work by an urban renewal 


coordinator (see November 1955 
JournaL, page 410) — Oliver C. 


Winston. Mr. Winston, who also is 
executive director of the housing 
authority and a former NAHRO 
president, proposed the move after 
having struggled since last October 
to knit together the various city 
agencies concerned with renewal. 
The city heartily agreed that experts 
be “imported” to inject some objec- 
tive thinking into the problem and in 
early February backed the proposal 
with a $35,000 appropriation. 

At about the same time, the Urban 
Renewal Administration made a sec- 
tion 314 demonstration grant to the 
University of California to take a 
look at the same problem (see story, 
page 77). 

The experts lined up to undertake 
Baltimore’s urban renewal study are 
to make up an advisory board of six, 
served by a staff of three. Chairing 
the board is Dr. William L. C. 
Wheaton, director of the Institute for 
Urban Studies, University of Penn- 
sylvania, with the following as board 
members: Dr. Luther Gulick, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York City; John 
T. Howard, president of American 
Institute of Planners and associate 
professor of city planning, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology: 
Carl Feiss, planning and urban re- 
newal consultant, Washington, D. C.; 
L. Perry Cookingham, city manager, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Cole- 
man Woodbury, consultant on plan- 
ning and metropolitan problems, 
West Cornwall, Connecticut. The 
full-time staff includes George Dug- 
gar of the University of California: 
Jack Meltzer of the Southeast Chi- 
cago Commission; and B. T. Fitz- 
patrick, former deputy administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Mr. Winston will 
serve as an advisory member of the 
board. 

The study is expected to be fin- 
ished in four to six months. The 
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hope is that it will give the city a 
fresh, objective view of what’s need- 
ed to step up the pace on what the 
Baltimore Sun calls “its sluggish ef- 
forts to combat blight.” 


GALVESTON AUTHORITY REFUSES 
TO TURN PROJECTS OVER TO PHA 

Without warning, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration in January de- 
manded that the Galveston housing 
authority turn over to it all feder- 
ally-aided housing in the city. The 
authority has refused to do so. PHA, 
whose demands were based on al- 
leged breaches of the annual con- 
tributions contract, informed au- 
thority commissioners of the charges 
at the same time that news of the 
demand was made public. 

Allegations made by PHA go back 
to 1949 and bear on the operation 
of not only 1034 federally-aided 
units subject to provisions of the an- 
nual contributions contract but also 
on a number of other properties 
that are not under PHA supervision 
—war housing and veterans housing 
that was turned over to, respectively, 
the housing authority and the city 
by the federal government several 
years ago. 

In the letter to PHA from the 
authority’s commissioners refusing to 
relinquish title to the PHA-aided 
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properties it is pointed out that, 
during the years in question in the 
charges, operations of the authority 
were under close supervision by PHA 
(through fiscal, management, and 
tenant file audits and structures and 
wage surveys Authority records 
show that PHA at no time indicated 
it was seriously dissatisfied with what 
was being done and that any sug- 
gestions offered were quickly acted 
upon by the authority. 

The annual contributions contract. 
section 503, states that if PHA shall 
have taken possession of a 
project it shall return the project 
to the authority “as soon as prac- 
ticable . . . after PHA shall be satis- 
fied that all defaults and breaches 
with 
been cured. 
sioners have 


over 


respect to the projects have 
* So, the commis- 


since all PHA 


charges relate to past actions and 


said, 


since no present practice was criti- 
cized, PHA has no legal basis on 
which to take over the operation 


PHILADELPHIA ANNOUNCES SHIFT 
IN SLUM CLEARANCE EMPHASIS 

William L. Rafsky, Philadelphia’s 
housing coordinator, in January an- 
nounced that the city is changing 
its emphasis from slum elimination 
to slum prevention. In the next five 
years, he said, city funds are going 
to be concentrated on keeping blight- 
ed areas from sinking into the slum 
category. 

Under the new policy, the city 


Hoboken housing authority officials recently were presented a flag that 
once flew over the Capitol Building in Washington, D. C. Congressman T. 
James Tumulty made the presentation after inspecting the authority's 589- 
unit Andrew Jackson Gardens. On hand were, left to right: William Saulino, 
an authority foreman; M. Edward De Fazio, executive director; Sylvester C. 
Basso, maintenance supervisor; Congressman Tumulty; Dominick ]. Marrone, 
legal adviser; Michael J. Milat, authority chairman; Frank ]. Raimondi, 
housing management aide; Edward F. Zampella, Mr. Tumulty’s administra- 


tive assistant; Joseph A. Caliguire, 
assistant foreman. 


housing manager; and Ralph Turro, an 
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will concentrate use of all its urban 
renewal weapons in neighborhoods 
where blight is just beginning. As 
these areas are cleaned out, the pro- 
gram will move into progressively 
worse areas. Although the emphasis 
will be on improving existing dwell- 
ings, any structures found unfit for 
rehabilitation will be razed and 
public housing substituted. 

Mr. Rafsky emphasizes that the 
change does not mean that present 
efforts at large-scale redevelopment 
and renewal will be abandoned. The 
Southwest Temple, East Poplar, and 
Eastwick projects are to continue as 
planned. 


NORFOLK’'S BROAD CREEK VILLAGE 
TO MAKE WAY FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 

The Norfolk housing authority 
last month sold title to the city on 
a 210-acre tract of Broad Creek 
Village, a temporary war housing 
project, in what the Virginian-Pilot 
says “may be the springboard for 
the long-agitated industrial develop- 
ment of the city.” At about the same 
time, the authority purchased from 
the federal government a fully oc- 
cupied 900-unit World War II pub- 
lic housing development for Negroes, 
known as Liberty Park, for 1.65 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Broad Creek Village sale rep- 
resents less than half of the giant 
468-acre tract recently purchased by 
the authority from the Public Hous- 
ing Administration for some 1.18 
million dollars. Demolition of the 
village was started last July (see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 
276), after Congress had approved 
sale of the land to the authority. 
It is hoped that the land still in au- 
thority hands, about 258 acres, will 
be deeded over to the city by July 
1958. 

Before the 1958 deadline, the au- 
thority will try to relocate the 1500 
families still occupying Broad Creek 
Village homes and prepare the land 
for industrial redevelopment. Under 
federal disposition laws, if the sale 
of the project to the authority had 
not been effected, the families would 
have been forced to vacate the units 
by next summer. 

In financing its purchases—both 
Broad Creek and Liberty Park— 
the authority borrowed in excess of 
1 million dollars from various Nor- 
folk banking institutions. Charles L. 
Kaufman, authority chairman, de- 
scribed the transactions as indica- 
tive of the fine cooperation and sup- 
port that local banks give to worth- 
while community undertakings. 
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January JouRNAL, page 24). 





RELOCATION AID FOR BUSINESS OWNERS PROPOSED 

A bill that would give commercial property owners an oppor- 
tunity to retain their land in a redevelopment area was introduced 
in the House in January by Representative DeWitt S. Hyde (R), 
Maryland. Such aid for small businessmen was advocated earlier 
by a subcommittee of the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness (see January JOURNAL, page 12). 

Congressman Hyde’s proposal would give the owner the right 
to keep the land and, after clearance, rebuild a commercial build- 
ing on it; however, any building erected would have to conform 
with plans of the local redevelopment agency. In the event the plan 
for the area does not call for a commercial building on the owner’s 
same property, the proposal gives the owner the right to acquire 
other commercial property nearby. 

The plight of small businesses in redevelopment has also come 
in for attention on the local level in recent months. In Pittsburgh, 
a special advisory service has been set up to help relocate merchants 
from what is known as the Lower Hill redevelopment district (see 








Lawrence M. Cox, executive di- 
rector of the authority, has an- 
nounced that bids soon will be 
sought for demolition of other units 
in Broad Creek Village and, as for 
Liberty Park, at present it will con- 
tinue operations, with the authority 
taking over the payments in lieu 
of taxes responsibility formerly as- 
sumed by the federal government 


URBAN RENEWAL COORDINATOR 
POST CREATED IN MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee’s common council in 
January approved creation of the 
post of urban renewal coordinator— 
an action recognized as necessary 
for more than a year by Mayor 
Zeidler and other city officials. No 
one has been named to fill the $8000 
a year post as yet. 

The coordinator’s job, which will 
be handled by Mayor Zeidler’s as- 
sistant secretary until the mayor 
makes a permanent appointment, 
will include: tying together the 
work of all city agencies engaged 
in programs that have a bearing on 
urban renewal; working with inter- 
ested citizens groups; advising the 
mayor and council on the city’s re- 
newal program. 


WEBB & KNAPP WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PLAN APPROVED IN FEBRUARY 


President Eisenhower’s hope that 
Washington might become the sym- 
bol of the country’s “best efforts to 
provide decent housing and attractive 
urban living” may finally be nearing 
realization. In February, the National 
Capital Planning Commission ap- 
proved the long debated Webb & 
Knapp plan for what amounts to the 
largest urban renewal venture in the 
nation, located in the southwest area 


of the city. The only formality still 
to be hurdled to put the plan to 
work is approval by district com- 
missioners and no hitch is expected 
when they take up the matter this 
month. 

Despite the zeal of Washington 
planning commissioners, an ambitious 
two years’ work by representatives of 
Webb & Knapp (see April 1954 
JouRNAL, page 123), and what 
amounts to White House intervention 
in its behalf, the plan for the 
dramatic face-lifting of more than 
400 acres has hit a long series of de- 
lays. The situation was so bad last 
spring (see April 1955 JouRNAL, 
page 118) that President Eisenhower 
named George A. Garrett, former 
ambassador to Ireland, as his per- 
sonal representative to expedite plans 
“by securing agreement on the basic 
elements of the southwest plan.” Mr. 
Garrett since has been credited by 
the redevelopment land agency with 
doing a great deal toward getting 
the show on the road. 

The vast area under planning by 
Webb & Knapp, known as Area C, 
has been a big troublespot in south- 
west Washington. Although plans re- 
ceived tentative approval as early as 
last spring, it was not till late Feb- 
ruary that final approval was forth- 
coming from the planning commis- 
sion and in between the project faced 
a series of ups and downs. 

Here’s what happened. In consid- 
ering the plans again in November. 
the planning commissioners approved 
all but a small portion of the plan 
having to do with the so-called Tenth 
Street Mall, a much heralded feature 
of the Webb & Knapp proposal. A 


new plan, from an_ undisclosed 
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source, was advanced, which, accord- 
ing to the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, threatened “to throw 
overboard virtually every feature” of 
the Webb & Knapp plan by placing 
a proposed Smithsonian Institute air 
museum on the Tenth Street loca- 
tion. George Garrett promptly sent 
a sharply critical letter about the 
new proposal to Sherman Adams, 
presidential adviser. Outcome of op- 
position was the selection of a new 
site for the museum and approval of 
the Webb & Knapp plan. 

One of the next big issues to be 
faced by the redevelopment agency 
with regard to the Webb & Knapp 
area is the matter of disposing of the 
land once it has been cleared. The 
understanding between the company 
and the agency calls for Webb & 
Knapp to offer to acquire and de- 
velop at least 50 per cent of the 
private portions of the site. Under 
consideration is a plan whereby the 
selected developer and the land 
agency would agree on a fair price, 
with the developer to enter that price 
as an opening bid for the land at an 
auction. Under this system other 
firms would then have a chance to 
top the offering but the chosen re- 
developer would have the right to 
clinch the purchase with a final bid 
5 per cent above that of competitors. 
Another matter up for consideration 
is that the 1000 to 1200 town houses 
called for in the plan be sold, rather 
than rented as originally planned. It 
is felt that in this way a neighbor- 
hood with a long lasting stability 
could be created. 

With the approval of the Webb & 
Knapp plan, the renewal of almost 
all of southwest Washington is virtu- 
ally assured—final plans for an ad- 
joining l1ll-acre tract, known as 
Areas B and C-1, where work already 
has begun, were also approved in 
recent months. Area B already has 
been largely cleared of its 1300 homes 
and a New York combine, headed 
by James H. Scheuer and Roger L. 
Stevens, has been awarded a con- 
tract to carry out the rebuilding job. 
Area C-1 plans call for rehabilitation 
of a small number of existing row 
houses and some new construction, 
including a parochial school, a fire 
station, and an auto testing station: 
the real estate board is cooperating 
in the development of this area. 

Meanwhile, on another Washing- 
ton front, plans for what is known as 
the Foggy Bottom area have been 
threatened with a few bottlenecks. 
Commissioners in December set up 
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“TEMPS” MAKE DRAMATIC EXIT FROM HARVEY COLLEGE 





The temporary housing units that in the years after the war housed veteran 
students at Charleston’s Morris Harvey College are making way for permanent 
housing, Pictured above is a building being prepared for easing onto a barge 
for a10-mile journey down the Kanawha River to St. Albans. 


a 10-block slum elimination project 
in the area, anticipating that it would 
help round out already extensive 
private rehabilitation of the district 
But private developers protested the 
action and, adopting the Revolution- 
ary War slogan “Don’t Tread on 
Me,” an irate group of citizens staged 
a highly publicized rally to organize 
opposition against another citizens 
group, the Foggy Bottom Restoration 
Association, which favors slum clear- 
ance plans for the area. 
LITTLE ROCK GETS APPROVAL 
FOR URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT 
Little Rock in February became 
the first city in the nation to win 
Urban Renewal Administration ap- 
proval for site operations in an 
urban renewal project initiated under 
the Housing Act of 1954. A federal 
grant of $143,066 and a loan of 
$218,066 have been okeyed to en- 
able the start of work on a nine- 
acre blighted residential area, known 
as the Philander Smith district. 
The project is the third in the 
city to be approved for federal loan 
and grant assistance. Projects known 
as Dunbar and Granite Mountain 
were approved in 1952 and 1954, 
respectively, under the Title I pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1949. 
The Philander Smith area, near 
the city’s main business district, is 
made up of 66 crowded structures, 
53 of which have been declared sub- 
standard (52 lack hot and cold run- 
ning water; eight have no water 
piping at all). After the site is 
cleared, the land will be sold to 
Philander Smith College for a 


campus expansion that will include 
two dormitories, a union building, 
a library, and a fine arts building 
Forty-five of the families that will 
be displaced by the project are elig- 
ible and may be rehoused in public 
housing, while the other 19 families 
will be accommodated in sales and 
rental housing within their means. 


HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT MAKE 
HEADLINES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Coincidence, cooperatives, cooper- 
ation, and citizen concern made the 
housing and redevelopment headlines 
in New York City in recent months 


Coincidence. Back in November, 
Brooklyn’s president, John C. Cash- 
more, launched a $100,000 survey of 
a 500-acre section of the borough. He 
had his eye on the possibility of using 
a redevelopment project in the dis- 
trict, with its potential as a good 
location for a ball park, as bait to 
keep the Dodger baseball team for 
Brooklyn (the ball club has been ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with present 
quarters In December, Robert 
Moses, New York City construction 
coordinator, advanced a plan to 
local building unions that they use 
their pension and welfare funds to 
help tear down slums and _ build 
middle-income cooperative housing 
that would not only represent a 
sound investment of union funds but 
would also provide jobs and homes 
for union workers. 

The undertakings and the pro- 
posals, at the time of their respective 
announcement, appeared to be com- 
pletely unrelated. However, when 
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overwhelming union support for his 
suggestion led Mr. Moses to get down 
to points and recommend some speci- 
fic locations, it turned out that one 
of the five proposed sites was right 
in the middle of the area under study 
by Mr. Cashmore (Mr. Cashmore 
was then trying to get $80,000 from 
the city to put plans on the drawing 
boards). According to New York 
newspapers, neither man knew what 
the other was doing . . . and the 
question of whether the area will 
house the Dodgers or union workers 
is still up in the air. However, it has 
been reported that when the plan 
giving the ball club a priority was 
advanced, Mr. Moses had attacked 
it as not being in line with what is 
required of a federally-aided Title I 
slum clearance project. 


Cooperatives. About 20 suits, ini- 
tiated by tenant-owners of section 
213 cooperatives, seeking damages 
for alleged abuses in construction 
and sponsoring of such projects are 
awaiting trial in New York and it is 
estimated that 25 or 30 more such 
suits soon will be filed. 

The court rush is a result of a de- 
cision handed down in early January 
by Supreme Court Justice Thomas 
A. Aurielo, which maintains that is- 
suance of a federal mortgage guaran- 
tee and approval of a contract by the 
Federal Housing Administration does 
not close the door to court challenges 
of contract terms or performance un- 
der contracts. The decision denied 
the motion of Jack Ferman, a project 
developer, and other respondents to 
dismiss a suit of this type. It has been 
estimated that about 85 cooperative 
housing corporations (with about 
25,000 tenant-owners) in the city are 
affected by the ruling. 


Cooperation. City and federal 
housing officials in February called a 
truce in squabbles that for more than 
a year have held up any real progress 
in the city’s Title I slum clearance 
projects (see April 1955 JourRNAaL, 
page 118). As a result of recent 
agreements and some still pending, 
the New York Times announced 
that “an early start is expected on 
construction of several private and 
public housing projects in blighted 
areas.” 

Slated for action now, with a 
$2,559,200 Federal Housing Admin- 
istration section 220 commitment as- 
sured (see page 78), is the long held 
up project known as Manhattan- 
town. Mr. Ferman, the project’s de- 
veloper, figured in the cooperative 
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FIRST TITLE | PROJECT COMPLETED 


Philadelphia’s Penn Towne has become the first redevelopment 
project in the nation to be completed under Title I of the 1949 
housing act. The project won that distinction in late February when 
the Urban Renewal Administration gave the Philadelphia rede- 
velopment agency a check for URA’s final capital grant payment. 

Initially planned in 1948 as a city-state venture, Penn Towne re- 
ceived its first federal planning grant under the 1949 act in June of 
1950. Five and a half years was the time lapse between that planning 
grant and the final “pay-off” in February 1956. Net result: four 
acres of urban decay near downtown Philadelphia have been eradi- 
cated via demolition of 179 slum dwellings and rehabilitation of 36 
others in 12 buildings that were worth saving. On the cleared land 
174 new private middle-income garden apartments have been built, 
complete with protected play space within the area. The full story 
of the Penn Towne redevelopment job was carried in the October 








housing court test noted above, and 
was once blamed by federal officials 
for improper relocation practices for 
the Manhattantown job (see Decem- 
ber 1954 JouRNAL, page 417). Just 
days before the new city-federal re- 
lationship went into effect, the de- 
velopers, tired of waiting for action, 
had threatened to use part of the big 
site for parking lots but now it is ex- 
pected that construction of the 2560) 
middle-income apartments planned 
for the area will begin by summer. 
The city assembled the Manhattan- 
town site for some 20 million dollars 
and resold it four years ago to private 
developers for a little over 4 million 
dollars. 

It is also expected that work can 
soon begin on another project that 
had figured in the arguments—Col- 
umbus Circle Apartments, a 12 mil- 
lion dollar development of two 15- 
story structures, with 500 apartments 
that are to rent for about $50 a room. 
The development is to be built on 
an empty plot adjoining the almost 
finished Coliseum building. 

Meanwhile, the New York City 
Housing Authority is studying possi- 
ble sites for the 8000 units of fed- 
erally-aided public housing approved 
in January. 


Citizen concern. The Community 
Service Society in early February 
brought before the city council a pro- 
posal to take relocation of families 
on subsidized slum clearance sites out 
of the hands of private developers. 
Private developers have in the past 
been accused of muffing the reloca- 
tion job (among the charges hurled 
at Jack Ferman by federal officials 
in relation to Manhattantown—see 


left—was the claim that his cor- 
poration was holding up the works 
in order to realize profits from the 
operation of slum buildings). If en- 
acted, the Community Service So- 
ciety’s proposal would require the 
city to relocate all tenants and de- 
molish old buildings before offering 
any site to private developers at 
markdown prices under Title I of the 
national housing laws. New York is 
the only city in the nation exempt 
from such handling of relocation un- 
der a Title I project. 

Mr. Moses, who in addition to be- 
ing city construction coordinator also 
serves as chairman of the mayor’s 
committee on slum clearance, is fight- 
ing the measure. It has been pointed 
out that the city would gamble mil- 
lions of dollars on every project if 
it had to clear the site before getting 
sponsors. 

In support of its side of the issue, 
the Community Service Society has 
come out with a 38-page report on a 
seven-month survey of the relocation 
problem. The report points out that 
almost all apartment construction 
since the war, except for public hous- 
ing, has been at high-rent levels and 
that new housing resulting from Title 
I projects is almost always at rents 
beyond the reach of families dis- 
placed by the new developments. The 
city housing authority and other pub- 
lic agencies that condemn land 
are handling their relocation prob- 
lems better than private developers, 
according to the report, which also 
commends the housing authority’s 
policy of taking vacant land for an 
increasing number of low- and 
middle-income projects—thus adding 
to the total number of housing units. 
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AMERICANS PLAN VIENNA TREK 
FOR IFHTP CONGRESS, JULY 22-28 

Several Americans plan to attend 
the 23rd congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, to be held July 22- 
28 in Vienna, Austria (see January 
JourNnaL, page 29). Among those 
planning to pack up and go are 
Jacob L. Crane, of Annapolis, a 
housing and town planning consult- 
ant; D. E. Mackelmann of Chicago, 
deputy housing and redevelopment 
coordinator; and John R. Fugard, Sr., 
chairman of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority and chairman of NAHRO’s 
International Committee, which at 
present is working on getting a large 
NAHRO delegation to attend. Mr. 
Fugard says that the United States 
travel agency, using the Vienna 
event as a focal point, is now work- 
ing up a European tour for those 
interested ; once details have been ar- 
ranged, NAHRO members will be 
notified of plans. 

At least one American, Bleecker 
Marquette, consultant of the Better 
Housing League of Cincinnati and 
a member of NAHRO’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing and Welfare, last 
year attended the IFHTP 12th coun- 
cil meeting, held on September 12 
at Bordeaux, France. Departing from 
the tradition of confining council 
meetings to federation business, the 
fall session was sparked with reports 
of housing problems in Bordeaux, 
visits to the sections of the city in 
which the problems originated, and 
lively discussions of the problems 
aired in comparison to housing prob- 
lems elsewhere. 


NAHRO'S INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
MET IN NEW YORK ON MARCH 2 

Current world-wide interest in 
housing and in the international ex- 
change of housing information has 
been reflected in the 1956 revival of 
NAHRO’s International Committee, 
with architect John R. Fugard, Sr., 
chairman of the Chicago Housing 
Authority heading it. The committee, 
which lists as a primary purpose the 
encouraging of United States govern- 
ment support of international hous- 
ing activities, met March 2 in New 
York City. 

A top item on the agenda for the 
March 2 meeting was the stimula- 
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tion of interest and membership 
among Americans in the Internation- 
al Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning and in its Vienna meeting 
this summer (see left). The com- 
mittee is also pledged to work for a 
1960 IFHTP congress in Puerto Rico. 
And up for consideration, in addi- 
tion, were suggestions for an interna- 
tional session at NAHRO’s annual 
conference, to be held October 21-24 
in New York City. Further, the com- 
mittee hopes to assist in developing 
itineraries for foreign visitors in the 
United States and in aiding Ameri- 
can housers going abroad by provid- 
ing them with such information as 
background data on organizations, 
the names of persons to contact, and 
descriptions of housing programs. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS TO BE 
HELD IN PANAMA, AUGUST 14-19 
Discussions of the growth and de- 
velopment of urban and suburban 
areas will be a highlight of the sixth 
Inter-American Congress of Munici- 
palities, to be held August 14-19 at 
Panama City, Panama. Plans are be- 
ing shaped in cooperation with the 
Organization of American States and 
the United States International Co- 
operation Administration. NAHRO 
is supporting the event through the 
American Committee for Interna- 
tional Municipal Cooperation. 
Several hundred municipal offi- 
cials and experts on local government 
from North and South America are 
expected to attend the sessions, which 
will be conducted in English, Span- 


+ ish, Portuguese, and probably French. 


Besides urban growth and develop- 
ment, topics up for airing will in- 
clude: fiscal resources of municipali- 
ties in relation to municipal auton- 
omy; the value of inter-municipal 
cooperation, with emphasis on the 
role played by national associations; 
and scientific management at the 
executive level. 


UN GROUPS FORGE AHEAD WITH 
HOUSING ACTION DURING 1955 
Newly elevated to the status of a 
full committee, the former housing 
subcommittee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
acting in line with an ECE resolu- 
tion, during 1955 put new emphasis 
on the need for improving the flow 
of housing ideas between European 


nations. The committee met in May 
and October, with both sessions held 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Further, 
each of its three working parties met 
one or more times during the year, 
also at Geneva, to carry forward 
work outlined at the previous year’s 
sessions (see February 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 63). In addition, housing 
was spotlighted by UN during the 
year at meetings of its Social Com- 
mission and the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


Housing Committee. With repre- 
sentatives of more than 20 European 
nations (including both zones of 
Germany), the United States, and 
a number of international trade and 
professional groups on hand at each 
of its meetings, the housing commit- 
tee forged ahead with a program 
aimed at free and easy access to hous- 
ing ideas between nations. Delegates 
to the spring session agreed that 
more attention should be given the 
reciprocal exchange of production 
experience and scientific technical 
and statistical information and many 
of the actions that followed were in 
line with this decision. 

Gaining in importance as a me- 
dium for idea exchange was the 
practice of arranging small study 
group exchange visits between coun- 
tries—a practice recommended by 
ECE. Representatives of several 
countries announced that reciprocal 
invitations had already been ex- 
tended by some of the member coun- 
tries to enable small groups of housers 
to study at first hand how a neigh- 
boring country was solving its hous- 
ing problems—or so that tour mem- 
bers from more advanced countries 
might be able to give on-the-spot ad- 
vice to a less fortunate nation. 

The housing problems of less in- 
dustrialized nations, which were 
highlighted at the 1954 session, again 
came in for a big share of attention. 
Specific recommendations were made 
for the consideration of countries in- 
volved—Greece, Italy, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia—as to the formulation of long- 
term housing policies, methods of fi- 
nancing, setting up of machinery for 
research, establishing construction 
standards. The committee also urged 
that two or more of these countries 
band together to solve their mutual 
problems by establishing a common 
regional program of technical assist- 
ance; by setting up permanent direct 
contacts for exchanging information 
and experience on the development 
of aided-self-help housing schemes; 





and by studying together the possi- 
bilities of expanding present facilities 
for producing building materials, 
tools, and equipment to meet their 
mutual needs. 

Representatives of more advanced 
countries quickly came forward with 
offers to help the less industrialized 
nations and, at the fall meeting, these 
offers were translated into action 
when a plan was worked out for 
sending small missions of experts to 
study the problems of Turkey and 
Yugoslavia at first hand. Help in 
another direction-—financing of hous- 
ing programs in these countries 
may also be in prospect. A member 
of the International Federation of 
Building and Public Works intro- 
duced an idea, now under considera- 
tion by several international organi- 
zations, that a European institute for 
the financing of housing be estab- 
lished to advise and assist countries 
in need of help. 

Both sessions of the committee 
were concluded with housing tours. 
In May, delegates visited Poland for 
11 days to see what’s going on in 
housing there and the October meet- 
ing was followed by a visit to mod- 
erate-rental developments in Stock- 
holm, Zurich, and other Swiss cities. 

Among Americans attending the 
sessions were Daniel R. Hamady, as- 
sistant to the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency Administrator in the 
field of international activities, and 
Joseph A. Robinson and Frederick 
D. Vreeland, both of ECE. 


Working Parties. ‘Trimming the 
costs of European homebuilding was 
the particular concern of the work- 
ing party on cost of building during 
1955 and, with this goal in mind, 
prefabrication and modular coordi- 
nation ranked high on the list of 
topics up for consideration at the 
working party's October meeting. 
William Demarest of the American 
Institute of Architects during the 
year visited Europe at the request of 
the United States government to 
champion the cause of modules as 
a means of reducing building costs 
in foreign countries and the working 
party session was preceded and fol- 
lowed by the compilation of reports 
from the relatively few European 
countries that have done some dab- 
bling in modular coordination. While 
few European countries have made 
significant use of the system, reports 
from Poland, Russia, and Great 
Britain evidence increased interest in 
and experimentation with the tech- 
nique. 
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The working party at its fall meet- 
ing decided to tackle more inten- 
sively the problem of what makes up 
costs of building a typical house in 
various countries, so that valid com- 
parisons could be made and more 
meaningful conclusions drawn. It 
was also agreed to undertake a more 
extensive study of mechanization and 
industrialization of building on a 
country-by-country basis. 

Major achievements during 1955, 
of both the working party on the 
development of housing policies, 
which met in the spring and fall, 
and the working party on housing 
and building statistics, which met in 
May, had to do with studies that, 
for the first time since World War 
II, are making the European hous- 
ing picture known to the world. A 
recommendation advanced at the 
1954 housing committee sessions re- 
sulted in the working party on statis- 
tics setting up the machinery to pub- 
lish an annual bulletin of statistics 
to supplement the Quarterly Bulletin 
of Housing and Building Statistics 
that has been published for about 
two years (see February 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 60). The working party 
also has concentrated during the past 
year on a study of housing terms in 
an attempt to establish a universally 
understood housing vocabulary that 
would give more meaning to statis- 
tics (the housing committee ap- 
proved the working party’s prelimi- 
nary report after some revision; final 
approval by the UN Statistics Com- 
mission is pending before the work 
can be put to use on a world-wide 
basis) . 

Contributions to two major studies 
that throw further light on the 
European housing situation kept the 
working party on development of 
housing policies busy during 1955. 
Housing in the Less Industrialized 
Countries of Europe was one such 
study. It was presented at a work- 
ing party meeting as a 28-page re- 
port carrying specific recommenda- 
tions. The second report was more 
general: The European Housing Sit- 
uation, an intensive. 104-page study 
of 17 countries of Europe, recording 
present housing conditions, housing 
needs, housing in prospect. and an 
analysis of European housing as a 
whole. 

Another document, which reflects 
the labor of all the working parties, 
is a sweeping survey, entitled Euro- 
pean Housing Developments and 
Policies in 1954, which came up for 
consideration at several housing com- 


mittee and working party meetings. 
The 61-page survey describes the 
main housing trends in 1954 and 
discusses long-term problems, such 
as government policies in relation to 
the existing housing stock and some 
current problems in financing. 

All the studies show a leveling off 
of construction in more industrial- 
ized countries, which experienced a 
sudden upswing in such activity im- 
mediately after World War II, and 
a slight increase of construction in 
countries that were slower to start 
after the war. The studies reveal new 
interest in up-to-the-minute con- 
struction techniques; increased avail- 
ability of concrete and other con- 
struction materials once difficult to 
come by in some countries; an in- 
crease in public aids for improving 
the existing housing stock; and new 
kinds of public support for slum 
clearance activities. 


Other UN Groups. New hope for 
countries having difficulties getting 
over financial stumbling blocks in 
their housing and slum clearance 
problems came at the UN Social 
Commission’s meeting, staged in May 
in New York City, in the form of a 
resolution requesting the secretary- 
general to “assemble information on 
the feasibility of financing housing 
programs from external sources (e.g. 
international mortgages). The re- 
solution also won the support of the 
Economic and Social Council, which 
met at Geneva in late summer. 

Only arguments against the idea 
of international financing machinery 
came from the representatives from 
Argentina and from the United 
States. The Argentinian view was 
that such financing would be eco- 
nomically unsound and impractical. 
The American feeling was that the 
UN should help governments in find- 
ing better “national” methods of 
financing programs in this field 


SIX INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 
SPOTLIGHT HOUSING IN 1955 

Six European cities became hous- 
ing meccas for a short time at least 
in 1955, as housers or representatives 
from allied fields from all over the 
world convened for an exchange of 
housing ideas at some important in- 
ternational events. 

1. The International Labor Or- 
ganization, meeting in February at 
Geneva, Switzerland, put the spot- 
light on housing and came up with 
a series of resolutions designed to 
improve living conditions for work- 


ers. Among resolutions adopted 
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were: that national policy be aimed 
at providing minimum standard 
housing requirements, based on fam- 
ily size; that long-term housing pro- 
grams be encouraged as a stimulant 
for the employment market and to 
keep building costs down; that each 
country be urged to set up a cen- 
tral body responsible for developing 
long and short-term housing pro- 
grams; that governments especially 
try to promote the construction of 
low-cost rental housing; that private 
investors be encouraged to supple- 
ment public funds for housing. 


2. “The City Plan Concerns Us 
All” was the theme of a conference 
held in February at Dortmund, West 
Germany, which centered around 
discussion of public responsibility for 
city and land planning and design. 
Countries represented on the speak- 
ers’ rostrum included The Nether- 
lands (whose delegates discussed the 
United States’ experience through 
European eyes), the United King- 
dom, Switzerland, and _ Austria. 
Among the sponsors of the meeting 
were the Social Science Research 
Center of Munster University, the 
Institute of City and Regional Plan- 
ning of the graduate school of tech- 
nology at Aachen; and the German 
Federation for Housing and City and 
Regional Planning. 


3. In June, Helsinki, Finland was 
the scene of the Scandinavian Build- 
ing Conference (Nordisk Byggnads- 
dag), which meets every four or five 
years. Conference sessions in 1955 
emphasized prefabrication of build- 
ing components. In addition to the 
meetings, events included an exhibi- 
tion of recent research and publica- 
tions in housing and building and 
special tours of the Helsinki area. 


4. On the heels of the Hel- 
sinki meeting, the more than two- 
month long International Exhibi- 
tion of Architecture, Industrial 
Design, Housing, Home Furnishings, 
and Crafts opened at Halsingborg, 
Sweden. Arranged by the City of 
Halsingborg and the Swedish So- 
ciety of Industrial Design, the ex- 
hibition, which was intended to dis- 
play progress in housing concepts 
rather than to serve as a trade fair, 
featured displays from many coun- 
tries, including the United States. 


5. Paris, France from June 25 to 
July 10 was the scene of another in- 
ternational exhibit—the Internation- 
al Exhibition of Building and Public 
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Works Materials and Equipments. 
Eleven countries were represented on 
the list of exhibitors, with displays 
ranging from those having to do with 
specific construction and architec- 
tural techniques to homes, complete 
with landscaping. In addition, in- 
ternational organizations in fields re- 
lated to housing set up graphic dis- 
plays of their achievements. 


6. “Housing from 1945-1955: Pro- 
gram, Projects, Production” was the 
theme of the fourth congress of the 
International Union of Architects, 
held July 11-16 at The Hague, 
Netherlands. Four exhibitions were 
shown in conjunction with the meet- 
ing: (a) international exhibition of 
the IUA; (b) architecture of the 
Netherlands; (c) competition for 
students of architecture: and (d 
studies prepared by Technical Uni- 
versity and Architectural College 
(Netherlands). The congress sessions 
were concluded with tours of Hol- 
land and Belgium, 


HOUSING, PLANNING ACTIONS GAIN 
MOMENTUM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Influences on Latin American 
housing progress during 1955 were 
(1) new national agency ideas, (2) 
the United Nations, and (3) the 
United States through its Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 


Housing and Social Security: 
Financial support for public housing 
programs in Latin America came in 
for attention at the fifth meeting of 
the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security, held in March at 
Caracas, Venezuela. From a discus- 
sion of “Housing and Social Security” 
there emerged a series of resolutions 
considered to be important for the 
development of housing programs: 
(1) that housing be recognized as a 
specialized field; (2) that social 
security agencies invest their reserve 
funds in low-cost housing through 
government housing agencies; (3) 
that housing investment receive a top 
priority, immediately after institu- 
tions more directly related to the 
social security movement, such as 
hospitals and health centers. 

Housing adviser to the conference 
was David Vega-Christie, chief of 
the social-economic department of 
the Inter-American Housing Center 
(known as CINVA—see January 
JouRNAL, page 8), who represented 
the housing center and the housing 
and planning division of the Pan 
American Union. 


A New Magazine: “To inform is 
the duty of all public institutions 
...” With this preface, Costa Rica’s 
Institute of Housing and Urbanism 
(known as INVU) in 1955 opened 
up a new source of information for 
what’s going on in housing and city 
planning within the republic—a 
magazine entitled Vivienda y Com- 
unidad. The first issue, published for 
the months of September through 
November, described the purposes of 
the institute; explained its organiza- 
tional setup; and outlined projects 
under way and in prospect. 

The magazine is enlivened with 
numerous illustrations architects’ 
drawings of typical buildings now be- 
ing constructed under the guidance 
of the institute, graphs showing con- 
struction starts in various localities, 
over-all views of new villages that 
have replaced slums, and _ striking 
photos of rehabilitated homes. Here 
is a representative sampling of 
stories: a description of the institute’s 
special program for aiding families 
whose homes were inundated by 1954 
floods; an account of INVU’s first 
seminar; discussions of the general 
housing and redevelopment problems 
of Costa Rica; a feature on Edmond 
H. Hoben, who is working with the 
institute under the program of the 
United States International Co- 
operation Administration (see Aug- 
ust-September 1955 JouRNAL, page 
256). 


UN Housing Mission: Long- 
range government housing programs 
are a “must” in Latin America. This, 
in essence, was a finding of a three- 
man United Nations team, which in 
late January wound up an ambitious 
tour of eight countries south of the 
border. Purpose of the three-month 
mission was to study Latin American 
housing problems at first hand and 
to stimulate activity that would make 
possible the financing of housing and 
community improvement programs. 

After a look at conditions in the 
countries visited, the team advocated 
a 30-year housing program, with 
construction goals set at about 1.2 
million units per year at an annual 
cost of about 1.4 billion dollars. Re- 
sult of the mission: the start of action 
in some of the countries that might 
lead to realization of this goal. 

Members of the touring team were 
Eric Carlson of the Advanced School 
of Public Administration for Central 
America at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
who represented the UN department 
of Economic and Social Affairs; 
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Jorge Videla, professor at the Inter- 
American Housing Center (known 
as CINVA—see January JouRNAL, 
page 8), who represented the Pan 
American Union; and Dr. Carlos 
Acevedo, former finance minister of 
Guatemala, who represented the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Included in the itinerary 
were Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and 
Colombia. 

In each country, the team talked 
to key figures—financiers, economists, 
city planners, housers, officials, edu- 
cators—in an effort to drum up or- 
ganized interest in the financing of 
necessary housing and development 
programs. The UN Economic and 
Social Council at its meeting last 
summer (see page 102) advocated 
help in financing housing for needy 
countries—noting that the first step 
toward setting the machinery in mo- 
tion to implement the resolution is 
the formulation of qualified groups 
to stage regional meetings. 

The touring team has indicated 
that on this score it is in general sat- 
isfied with its work. “. . . we were 
lucky enough to see action on such 
proposed working committees in 
Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru,” 
Mr. Carlson says. “There is a great 
deal of interesting activity in the 
other countries with regard to hous- 
ing and city planning . . . [by] fairly 
strong groups of technicians, so we’re 
reasonably optimistic that our visit 

. will have some influence in help- 
ing to orient effectively future inter- 
national technical assistance pro- 
grams with respect to housing and 
community improvement in Latin 
America.” 


Managua Replanned: American 
know-how, administered by Paul A. 
Foster, International Cooperation 
Administration technician, is ex- 
pected to pay off in Managua, Nica- 
ragua. It has been estimated that 
millions of dollars will be saved by 
the city just as a result of the power 
problem he and native Nicaraguan 
planners (some of whom he trained) 
solved in drawing up a master plan 
for the city. 

Mr. Foster, formerly with the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission 
in Washington, D. C. and the Balti- 
more redevelopment agency, started 
work in Nicaragua’s capital city in 
1953, when the United States was 
asked for aid in making Managua a 
better city. He was sent to do the job 
by the Institute of Inter-American 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








DENVER LANDLORDS MAY DEMAND 
COURT TEST OF NEW HOUSING CODE 

Denver landlords, who have voci- 
ferously denounced the city’s new 
minimum standards housing code as 
“unconstitutional” and “vicious,” 
have threatened to test the law in 
the courts. This action brings to six 
the number of housing codes that 
either have been tried or are possibly 
in line for testing in a state high 
court (see January JOURNAL, page 
27). 

The outburst by Denver landlords 
was touched off when, in a recent 
code enforcement drive, large num- 
bers received notices that their 
property did not conform to stand- 
ards established by the law adopted 
last June. Complaining that it would 
cost about $1000 to rehabilitate each 
dwelling to conform, the irate prop- 
erty owners staged a rally in Febru- 
ary and organized the Denver Prop- 
erty Owners Association, through 
which they hope to “persuade” the 
city council to amend the code or, 








Affairs, a part of the ICA predeces- 
sor agency, the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Cost to the United 
States has been just Mr. Foster’s 
salary and expenses. The republic 
has spent about $275,000 in planning 
city improvements. 

Mr. Foster describes his street plan 
for the city as one that envisions a 
series of half circles, emanating from 
the shores of Lake Managua, that 
reach into the foothills of the ad- 
joining mountains; connecting neigh- 
borhood roads not intended to bear 
heavy traffic will lead to schools, 
recreation areas, etc. The money- 
saving power plan disperses concen- 
tration of the city’s electric load from 
one power station to a number of 
small stations at key locations. Other 
features of the plan include off-street 
parking for both industrial and resi- 
dential buildings and new sewerage 
and water systems that are intended 
to serve as models for other Nicara- 
guan cities. 


failing that, through which they will 
finance a legal battle. 

The topic of the new code had 
already gone thundering through a 
council meeting in January during 
which one councilman charged that 
some of the law’s requirements were 
“silly and ridiculous” and that the 
health department is enforcing it 
“pell mell.” Another councilman left 
the meeting because he considered 
it a “mistake” to discuss as impor- 
tant a document as the code in 
“broad generalities.” No definite ac- 
tion was taken. 

The landlords’ greatest objections 
to the code, which is based on the 
American Public Health Association 
proposed housing ordinance, have 
to do with the toilet, bath, and lava- 
tory requirements. In addition to in- 
door facilities in good condition, the 
code requires that occupants of not 
more than two dwelling units may 
share facilities and only if neither 
of the units can accommodate more 
than two occupants and if the fac- 
ilities are accessible to occupants of 
either unit without passing through 
sleeping quarters of the other. 


TENANTS—NOT LANDLORDS—DEFY 
REPAIR ORDER IN BROOKLYN 

Here’s a new twist: it was the 
tenants—not the landlords—of a 25- 
family cold-water tenement in Brook- 
lyn who refused to permit the in- 
stallation of central heating and hot 
water systems. 

However, the state appellate di- 
vision, second department, in No- 
vember ruled that the state rent ad- 
ministrator has the authority to issue 
eviction certificates when tenants re- 
fuse to permit property improve- 
ments. And the then administrator, 
Charles Abrams, in commenting on 
the ruling, said: “The decision paves 
the way for the city’s program to 
install central heating for 160,000 
families now without it.” 

The tenants had objected to the 
improvements because the state rent 
commission had indicated earlier 
that it would grant substantial rent 
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increases to landlords upon com- 
pletion of rehabilitation work that 
would provide central heating and 
hot water systems for buildings. How- 
ever, the tenants’ fears may not be 
realized, for, almost concurrent with 
the court’s decision, against them, 
the city council, in an attempt to 
keep rents down, passed a bill pro- 
viding tax exemption to landlords 
undertaking such work. 

Meanwhile, what has been called 
“the first complete” survey of hous- 
ing in Manhattan has been finished. 
Started in March 1954, the study 
reveals that almost three-fourths of 
the borough’s 40,000 residential 
buildings were substandard and a 
good 22 per cent of these had viola- 
tions considered dangerous to life 
and health. Only 28 per cent of the 
buildings inspected were found to be 
clear of violations. 

Similar surveys are now under way 
in the other boroughs of New York. 


FOOTNOTES ON PHILADELPHIA'S 
CODE ENFORCEMENT EXPERIENCE 

“Philadelphia provides what is 
probably the nation’s most dramatic 
example yet of how quickly a deter- 
mined city can take a big chunk 
of the bootleg profit out of oper- 
ating slums.” This is what House & 
Home magazine said in February 
about results of the Philadelphia 
crackdown on code enforcement that 
was reported earlier in the JOURNAL 
(see December 1955 JourNnaL, page 
449). 

Here are some footnotes to sup- 
plement earlier reports of results: 
(1) about 25 per cent of the struc- 
tures in the 21-block pilot code en- 
forcement area have been brought 
up to—and in many instances, far 
above—the requirements of the city’s 
minimum standards housing code; 
(2) an additional 36 per cent of 
the buildings are on schedule for re- 
habilitation; (3) prosecutions were 
started in exactly 100 cases, repre- 
senting 13 per cent of ail violations; 
(4) the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority will demolish about 245 
structures for a public housing de- 
velopment (these buildings are not 
included in the above figures). 

Meanwhile, reinspections are be- 
ing made on cases that required legal 
action. Latest reinspection figures 
available show that 17 of the build- 
ings in question are now in compli- 
ance; eight are vacant; 16 have re- 
pair work in progress; 37 more have 
been scheduled for rehabilitation. 
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CODE ENFORCEMENT, YES—BUT .. . 


The lack of housing for large families is putting obstacles in the 
way of enforcing those provisions of Newark’s housing code that 
set limits on the number of people who can occupy a given amount 
of space. Although the court recognizes that at least 700 big families 
are living under deplorable conditions, it has no place to turn 


The private housing market cannot absorb all the overcrowded 
families; public housing accommodations have only scratched the 
surface of the problem; and for those families living in substandard 
housing that are not eligible for public housing—about 70 per 
cent—there is desperate need for a middle-income housing program. 








PITTSBURGH CODE ENFORCEMENT 
MACHINERY SHOWS GOOD RESULTS 
Pittsburgh officials are more than 
satisfied with the results of the ma- 
chinery put in motion last spring 
(see April 1955 JourNat, page 131 
to implement the city’s new mini- 
mum standards housing code. 
Here is the outcome of the first 
inspection drive, involving 3000 
dwellings: legal action, none; ap- 
peals board hearings, seven; struc- 
tures vacated, 82; razings, 35; out- 
door toilets replaced by indoor fa- 
cilities, 128. Although 45 objections 
were raised to the initial inspection, 
at the time of the second checkup 
(a month later) violations had been 
corrected at six out of ten homes at 
a cost of about $500 per structure. 


CHICAGO SAVINGS FIRMS HELP 
RENOVATE SOUTH SIDE AREAS 

Chicago’s_ rehabilitation-conserva- 
tion drive is getting a boost from 
savings and loan associations on the 
city’s south side. One company, 
which has been working closely with 
the Southtown Planning Association 
and five other neighborhood im- 
provement groups, has since 1949 
made loans totaling in excess of 5 
million dollars to 6000 families for 
home modernization. The company’s 
average loan is for about $750, with 
loan delinquencies running less than 
one-half of 1 per cent and a com- 
pany official maintains that more 
and more people are “beginning to 
recognize the tremendous advan- 
tages offered by local community fa- 
cilities and the high cost of duplicat- 
ing them in the suburbs.” 

In addition to giving financial 
support, the savings and loan asso- 
ciations offer guidance on such mat- 
ters as pitfalls to be avoided when 
signing home improvement contracts 
and checking contractors’ names 
against the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s approved list. 


FHA EASES SECTION 207 RULING 
ON MULTI-FAMILY DWELLINGS 

In a move calculated to encourage 
rehabilitation activity, the Federal 
Housing Administration has eased a 
section 207 ruling on mortgage in- 
surance for multi-unit buildings in 
older, but still good neighborhoods. 
The new regulation makes invest- 
ment in such buildings more at- 
tractive by making possible bigger 
mortgages and thus decreasing equi- 
ty required to do the face-lifting job. 

Here’s the way it works. The 
maximum mortgage amount now is 
based on either (1) 80 per cent of 
the estimated value of the structure 
as rehabilitated or (2) four times 
the amount of costs of rehabilitation 
—whichever is the least. Under the 
old setup, the maximum mortgage 
allowance would have been limited 
to twice the cost of rehabilitation. 








TENANT COOPERATION— 
(Continued from page 96) 

sions of regret on the part of the 
maintenance man or the manager 
will go a long way toward keeping 
that attitude, developed in the first 
interview, in spite of having to assess 
necessary charges. 

Over-all, the policy must be con- 
sistent; frequent changes simply mean 
that the tenant will give up trying to 
help. Further, the policy must be in 
keeping with the nature of public 
housing and recognize the special 
problems of the people involved. 

With a strong, just, and firm 
policy; with a definite systematic 
follow-through in its dissemination 
by all members of the staff and all 
maintenance personnel, it is con- 
ceivable that a greater degree of ten- 
ant cooperation can be obtained. It 
takes time, it takes work, and it takes 
money; the success of the effort will 
mean a savings in just that: time, 
work, and money. 
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Association News 





A steady hum of activity at all 
levels of NAHRO characterized the 
opening months of 1956 as the As- 
sociation’s 23rd year of operation 
got under way. Reports from the 
national body, from the regions, the 
chapters, sections, and committees 
all indicate that a busy year is in 
progress. 


NATIONAL 

Major recent activity on the na- 
tional scene were two NAHRO- 
sponsored conferences held late last 
month, one on housing statistics and 
the other on problems of urban re- 
newal. 


Census Conference 

A national conference on hous- 
ing census programs was held in 
Washington, D.C. February 29 under 
the co-sponsorship of NAHRO, the 
American Municipal Association, 
and the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, with NAHRO’s Re- 
search and Statistics Committee hav- 
ing taken major responsibility for 
planning and conducting the pro- 
gram. Purpose of the conference 
was to promote future federal hous- 
ing census programs better tailored 
to meet users’ needs. The one-day 
meeting brought two groups to- 
gether: the housing data “providers” 
and the housing data users. Repre- 
senting the “providers” were officials 
of the federal bureaus of the census, 
budget, and labor statistics; the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and its constituents; and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. Invited 
to participate on the statistics users 
side were representatives of some 15 
organizations and agencies concerned 
with the physical or social aspects 
of housing, urban renewal, city plan- 
ning, and financing. Work of the 
conference centered mainly on find- 
ing out what kinds of data are needed 
that aren’t being provided, how 
such statistics can be developed, and 
what the best way is to channel all 
housing data from the suppliers to 
the users. 


Renewal Conference 
A week or so earlier, NAHRO’s 
Redevelopment Section sponsored an 
important working conference on 
problems in urban renewal, held 
February 19-20 at Michigan State 
College in East Lansing. The meet- 
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ing was billed as a forum for pro- 
fessionals in the urban renewal 
and allied fields to evaluate progress 
in the renewal program on a na- 
tional scale and to discuss some of 
the more pressing problems the pro- 
gram has thus far posed. 

About 150 delegates registered for 
the four-day conference. The con- 
ferees included not only federal and 
local redevelopment agency officials 
but a good number of city planners, 
lawyers, architects, private redevel- 
opers, and professors of subjects re- 
lated to urban renewal. 

The conference was organized 
around nine sessions, each devoted 
to a special phase of urban renewal 
and each chaired by a member of 
the Redevelopment Section’s execu- 
tive committee. The opening session, 
an inventory of urban renewal to- 
day, was run by Redevelopment 
Section Chairman John R. Searles, 
Jr. of Washington, D.C. and _ in- 
cluded a talk by the commissioner 
of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, James W. Follin. Other ses- 
sions were: financing, chaired by 
Knox Banner of Little Rock; local 
government coordination for re- 
newal, headed by A. J. Harmon of 
Kansas City: the effects of urban re- 
newal on city development, headed 
by Donald M. Graham of Provi- 
dence; three sessions devoted to re- 
development disposition problems, 
chaired by H. Ralph Taylor of New 
Haven and Lawrence M. Cox of 
Norfolk; and two sessions on con- 
servation and rehabilitation, headed 
by Francis J. Lammer of Philadel- 
phia and D. E. Mackelmann of Chi- 


cago. 


Rehabilitation, Conservation 

An_ earlier NAHRO - sponsored 
special purpose conference was a 
symposium on rehabilitation and 
conservation, held in Washington, 
D.C. last August. The symposium 
brought together pioneers and vet- 
erans in the relatively new business 





of rehabilitation and conservation. 
Officials from about 14 cities that 
have such programs now under way 
were in attendance. A detailed re- 
port, prepared by William Brussat, 
was distributed at pertinent sessions 
of the 1955 NAHRO annual con- 
ference and was later sent to sub- 
scribers to NAHRO’s Renewal In- 


formation Service. 


REGIONS 
To date all but one of NAHRO’s 
regional councils have scheduled 


their annual meetings, as listed on 
page 107, and most of them report 
other regional activities as noted be- 
low. A series of shirtsleeve mainte- 
nance clinics sponsored by the coun- 
cils, the Technical and Maintenance 
Section, and the Public Housing Ad- 


ministration are summarized on page 
108). 


New England 

New England regional business 
got off to an early start late in Jan- 
uary when the regional council held 
a very successful mid-winter confer- 
ence on January 27 in Hartford, 
Connecticut. An estimated 250 at- 
tendants thronged the conference 
meeting rooms in the Hotel Statler 
and contributed lively audience par- 
ticipation in the discussions. 

Major panel sessions were on ac- 
counting, maintenance, and tenant 
selection. Frank Donohue, chief ac- 
countant of the Boston Housing Au- 
thority, chaired the accounting ses- 
sion, which featured spirited com- 
ments on “pooled” authority funds 
and pro-rating expenses; Raymond 
Holmes of Fall River chaired the 
maintenance session; and Joseph 
Lyons of Providence headed the ses- 
sion on tenant selection. At the 
luncheon session, delegates heard 
Philip F. Tripp, a member of 
NAHRO’s Federal-Local Relations 
Committee, explain the work the 
committee is doing. 


Middle Atlantic 
Leading off the region’s 1956 ac- 
tivities was a January 24 NAHRO- 
PHA management clinic held in the 
Bayonne, New Jersey housing au- 
thority’s Centerville Gardens recre- 





October 21-23. 





NAHRO'S 1956 AND 1957 ANNUAL MEETINGS 


NAHRO?’s 1956 annual meeting will be held at the Hotel Statler 
in New York City, October 22-24. 
The 1957 meeting will be held at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
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ation building. Over 25 local hous- 
ing authorities in the New York 
metropolitan area sent represerita- 
tives to this clinic. Reduction of the 
administrative costs of tenant selec- 
tion, tenant activities, and juvenile 
delinquency abatement were sub- 
jects of discussion. Major speakers 
were Emmett Burke of Yonkers, 
Alexander Seclow of Bayonne, and 
John P. Prescott of the PHA New 
York Field Office. John J. Tracy, 
also of the PHA New York office, 
chaired the whole program. 

On February 10 both the region’s 
executive and commissioners com- 
mittees held meetings at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City. The 
executive committee met to plan 
the region’s annual meeting in Buf- 
falo May 10-11 and it also passed 
a resolution urging NAHRO’s Fed- 
eral-Local Relations Committee “to 
use every effort to insure that proper 
legislation is passed that will pro- 
vide for the housing of single aged 
persons in public housing.” It also 
urged legislation to help private 
builders provide more homes for 
single aged people. 

The commissioners committee 
meeting included a final run-down 
on plans for a regional commission- 
ers workshop held in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania March 8-9. The workshop 
was a follow-up to an initial such 
meeting held last year in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, which turned out 
to be a highly successful pioneering 
meeting. Expectations are that the 
workshop idea will become rooted 
as a regular regional activity. 


North Central 

North Central regional activities 
got off to a start in mid-February 
with a meeting of the council’s board 
of directors in Chicago February 16, 
followed by a conference program 
planning session on the 17th. Already 
two major regional undertakings are 
afoot: a management workshop ses- 
sion scheduled for March 20-21 in 
Toledo, Ohio and a vigorous mem- 
bership drive. 

The two-day management train- 
ing clinic was designed to empha- 
size efficiency in management, spe- 
cifically in the handling of contrac- 
tural documents, setting income 
limits, rent scheduling, establishing 
and maintaining average rents, 
budgets and budget revising, tenant 
and public relations, fiscal audits, 
and rent collection. 

The region’s membership commit- 
tee, headed by Eva C. Gup of the 
Cleveland housing authority, mean- 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND— 
June 27-29 
Griswold Hotel 
Groton, Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 
May 10-11 
Statler Hotel 
Buffalo 


NORTH CENTRAL— 
May 27-30 
Statler Hotel 
St. Louis 


SOUTHEASTERN— 
April 22-25 
Daytona Plaza Hotel 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


SOUTHWEST— 
May 14-16 
Plaza Hotel 
San Antonio 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST— 
May 23-25 
Hotel Del Coronado 
Coronado, California 











while, is working up an active mem- 
bership campaign. With 100 per cent 
executive director and administra- 
tive staff membership in NAHRO 
as its goal, the committee plans to 
establish one membership “promot- 
er’ in each housing 
throughout the region. 


Southwest 

The Southwest region is just now 
getting its plans for the year worked 
into shape, with much activity de- 
veloping at the committee level. The 
fiscal committee plans to continue 
its training sessions, with a March 
19-21 meeting in Fort Worth and 
a September 17-19 meeting in Dallas 
tentatively scheduled; the manage- 
ment committee is planning a spe- 
cial study of utility costs; the main- 
tenance committee plans to con- 
tinue sponsorship of shirtsleeve main- 
tenance clinics; and the rental and 
occupancy committee is planning 
studies of interviewing techniques 
and rents for welfare clients. 

The region’s membership commit- 
tee, headed by Knox Banner of 
Little Rock, is out in force again this 
year to duplicate or surpass _ its 
achievements of last year. aiming 
this year to bring the record up to 
123 agency memberships and 666 
individual members. These easily re- 
membered target figures, 123-666, 
have become the committee’s pass- 
word and are being stamped on all 
the committee’s correspondence to 
stimulate interest in the drive. 


authority 


CHAPTERS 

NAHRO’s chapters were particu- 
larly active last year, their programs 
covering a wide range of interests, 
patterned after the specialized con- 
cerns of their members. A full report 
on these activities is currently being 
circulated among chapter and re- 
gional council officers and is avail- 
able to others on request. 

Alamo—The Alamo Chapter re- 
ports a very successful meeting on 
January 25 at the Meadowbrook 
Homes project of the Austin, Texas 
housing authority. Speakers were 
Austin authority general counsel 
Herman Jones, who reviewed pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act, and Dr. 
Bernice Moore of the Hogg Founda- 
tion, who spoke on human relations 
in the day-to-day operation of hous- 
ing programs. 

Chicago Metropolitan Area——The 
chapter is continuing to hold a 
series of monthly luncheon meet- 
ings. At the October meeting, Joseph 
Guandolo, associate general counsel 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, discussed the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 and in De- 
cember Allison Dunham, University 
of Chicago professor of law, de- 
scribed a proposed housing code for 
Chicago. 

New York Metropolitan—-The 
chapter's November meeting was 
held at the Smith Houses develop- 
ment of the New York housing au- 
thority, where the chief attraction 
was a panel discussion on achiev- 
ing maximum rent collections. 
Robert C. Weaver, then deputy 
commissioner of the New York state 
housing division, moderated the dis- 
cussion. Report from Chapter Presi- 
dent Emmett Burke is that the meet- 
ing was lively and well attended 


SECTIONS 

The executive committee of the 
Technical and Maintenance Section 
held its initial 1956 meeting in Balti- 
more February 14 and 15. One of 
its agenda items was the section’s 
plans for sponsoring a special Octo- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL oF Hous- 
ING, to be published in connection 
with NAHRO’s 23rd annual meet- 
ing. T & M Section Exhibit Com- 
mittee Chairman Harry A. McArdle 
of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority talked with the committee 
members about prospective commer- 
cial exhibitors for NAHRO’s an- 
nual meeting in New York City in 
October. Plans were also made for 
revising the 1949 NAHRO manual 
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Maintenance Men Look at Hous- 
ing Design. 

The executive committee of the 
Redevelopment Section held its first 
meeting in Washington November 
18. One of this committee’s func- 
tions is to operate as a federal-local 
relations committee in the redevel- 
opment field, as the NAHRO Fed- 
eral-Local Relations Committee does 
in public housing. At the Novem- 
ber meeting, committee members 
were joined by the commissioner of 
the Urban Renewal Administration, 
James W. Follin, and his staff for 
discussions of contractual relations 
between local agencies and URA, 
land acquisition, site improvement, 
decentralization of administrative 
decision power, rehabilitation, dis- 
position, and future renewal legis- 
lation. The committee met again in 
late January and has tentatively 
scheduled meetings for April 26-27, 
September 6-7, November 29-30. 


COMMITTEES 
Commissioners—currently devel- 
oping a drive for more commissioner 
memberships in NAHRO and work- 
ing on programs for commissioners 
at NAHRO’s national and regional 
meetings. ‘The committee’s first 1956 
meeting was held in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania on March 7, a day in ad- 
vance of the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion’s commissioners workshop (see 
regional news, page 107), enabling 
committee members to profit by 
participation in the workshop. 





Education—working to get foun- 
dation support of a study of the need 
for, and nature of, university-level 
training for urban renewal. First 
1956 meeting was held in New York 
City February 14, at which an out- 
line of the need was discussed and 
plans were made for an institute on 
the special training for community 
organization work in urban renewal. 


Federal-Local Relations—held its 
first 1956 meeting January 10. Pur- 
pose of this committee is to confer 
periodically with federal agency of- 
ficials on matters of public housing 
policy and administration. At its 
January meeting the committee, to- 
gether with PHA Commissioner 
Charles E. Slusser and his top staff, 
discussed a wide range of questions, 
among them occupancy, budget and 
record consolidation, budget control 
and modification, financing, and 
contracts. The committee plans to 
meet again April 10 in Washington. 


Fiscal Policy—in operation again 
this year, though not listed in the 
1956 NAHRO officers directory. The 
committee is chaired by Paul S. 
Freedman, deputy director of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. 


International——(See page 101 

Research and Statistics—held first 
1956 meeting in Washington March 
1-2, following the February 29 hous- 
ing census 
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conference see page 


SHIRTSLEEVE CLINICS 


The NAHRO-PHA - sponsored 
shirtsleeve maintenance clinics pro- 
gram was still going strong at the 
end of its first year of operation, 
with every indication that the clinic 
training idea has caught on with 
many maintenance people. 

The Pacific Southwest region, cur- 
rently one of the most active in the 
shirtsleeve program, finished out the 
year with a string of four clinics, 
all conducted by George R. Wallace, 
director of the Oxnard, California 
housing authority. Clinics were held 
in Oxnard July 28-29, in Los An- 
geles August 11-12, Fresno August 
25-26, and in Phoenix November 
17-18. First 1956 clinic was held in 
San Bernardino January 24-25 and 
another one is tentatively scheduled 
for sometime in May. 

In the Southwest region clinics 
were held in Waco October 10-11, 
in Lake Charles November 7-8, and 
in Fort Worth November 21-22. 
New England clinics were held in 
Providence December 6 and in New 
Haven January 11-12. Middle At- 
lantic Region clinics were held in 
Bethlehem November 22 and in 
Baltimore January 17-18, while on 
the agenda are one or two clinics 
to be put on by the Paterson, New 
Jersey authority in the near future. 

Typical of these clinics were two 
held late last year, both of them 
devoted mostly to central heating. 
In Providence on December 6, some 
























Scenes at Great Lakes Chapter’s 
highly successful January meeting, 
Detroit. With attendance well over 
100, demonstrations of maintenance 
operations and accounting machines 
were featured. Left: Mark K. Herley, 
assistant director of De troit 

Housing Commission, and the 
chapter's recording secretary, Marie 
Riesterer. Far left: North Central 
Regional Council president, 


McClinton Nunn, Toledo (center). 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


ROBERT D. SIPPRELL SAYS 








My local community of Buffalo, 
New York is currently experiencing 
a renewed interest in getting our 
redevelopment and renewal program 
into high gear—or at least into sec- 
ond gear, from the slow pace that 
has been set up to now. With every- 
body getting into the act, both as to 
program and administrative organi- 
zation, the local press carried a 
quote, a few days ago, from a coun- 
ty level planning expert. Although 
lifted somewhat out of context, the 
following statement drew my partic- 
ular attention: 

“. . So much of the MHA’s en- 
ergy has been directed to the actual 
management of giant apartment 
buildings that slum clearance is be- 
coming a secondary objective. To 
some extent this is the natural result 
of recent emphasis on separate re- 
development programs. Nevertheless, 
the MHA is still an important tool 
in city rebuilding, in which it has 
had valuable experience.” 

The gentleman who made the 
above statement was not being criti- 
cal of public housing or of the hous- 
ing authority but, rather, making an 
observation that is, to a great ex- 
tent, true. It might equally apply to 


some other localities and present an 
equally startling realization. 

It is, of course, a fact that slum 
clearance as a major objective was 
separated, programwise, from the 
provision of low-rent housing in the 
Housing Act of 1949. However, this 
technicality has not been as impor- 
tant an influence in the isolation of 
public housing from the total com- 
munity rebuilding job as the bureau- 
cratic and operational entanglement 
that the press quotation implies. 

Dependence 

The public low-rent housing pro- 
gram is said to have matured over 
the years. While it is true that build- 
ings have mellowed and landscaping 
filled out, our maturity in the man- 
agement and operational field is 
marked by growing regulations, a 
complexity of reports and of ever- 
changing procedures. The day-to- 
day routine has become so time-con- 
suming as to obscure some of the 
basic purposes of the program and 
to destroy an opportunity for crea- 
tive thinking at the local level. And, 
the further we move in this direc- 
tion, the more we are forced to rely 
upon the federal agency. This de- 
pendence is the danger, and the in- 
evitable conclusion, of federal domi- 








57 delegates from 19 local housing 
authorities throughout New England 
attended a clinic held at the Provi- 
dence housing authority’s Chad 
Brown-Admiral Terrace develop- 
ment. The program was divided into 
two parts, one covering heating 
source units and the other devoted 
to the rest of the heating system. 
In the first session there was general 
discussion of the reasons for central 
heating and of the operation and 
care of boilers and oil burners. Par- 
ticipating in this phase of the clinic 
were representatives of the Mutual 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
Company and Petroleum Heat and 
Power Company of Rhode Island. 
The second part of the clinic 
covered maintenance of radiators, 
steam lines, and the temperature 
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control system. Representatives of 
Barnes and Jones Controls and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell participated 
in this session. 

A second clinic to be held during 
the summer will cover repairing and 
overhauling heating systems. 

Central heating was also a main 
topic of a discussion at another re- 
cent maintenance clinic, held Feb- 
ruary 16-17 at the Baltimore author- 
ity’s Lafayette Courts. Central heat- 
ing shared the spotlight with main- 
tenance of high-rise buildings. In at- 
tendance were management experts 
and maintenance engineers from the 
20 largest housing authorities in the 
northeastern states, plus members of 
the executive committee of the Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Section of 
NAHRO. 


nation of every detail of operation 
—and from this continuous immer- 
sion in minutia spring the constant 
frustrations that divert us from our 
bigger tasks. 

I am all the more concerned about 
this involvement in federal detail 
when I see the elements of a grow- 
ing bureaucracy creeping into the 
redevelopment and urban renewal 
program. It is hoped that those of 
us with a common interest in both 
public housing and renewal pro- 
grams will exert every effort to pre- 
vent renewal activity from sinking 
of its own weight because of proced- 
ural complications. 

In the urban renewal program, 
we can use the experience of the 
past as a signpost for caution ;, 
and prevention. In the public hous- 
ing program, we must begin the 
building of a new road over the 
quicksand. 


New Road 

There is no better place to lay the 
foundation for such a new road than 
at the local level. Each local author- 
ity should know and understand its 
contractual relationship with the 
federal agency. Even though the 
contract instrument, in its regulat- 
ing provisions, goes away beyond the 
intent of the legislation, it is import- 
ant to differentiate between manda- 
tory and recommended directives or 
procedures. Recommendations in- 
volving additional management, op- 
erational, or administrative functions 
should be carefully considered before 
being accepted and superimposed on 
an already burdensome system. The 
local authority should also guard 
against the imposition of so-called 
“package” amendments to contract 
documents, where one necessary or 
desirable change is hung on a carrot 
stick, with a number of new and 
crippling controls riding in_ its 
shadow. 

It becomes increasingly difficult to 
explain to the community that the 
public housing program was con- 
ceived as a local program. The fed- 
eral agency is not called upon to 
answer to the local public. This re- 
sponsibility rests with local officials. 
If this responsibility is to be assumed 
and carried out, it must be accom- 
panied by the exercise of some inde- 
pendent judgment and a measure of 
authority. Any other course subjects 
us to being victims of a regulatory 
system so time-consuming as to sap 
our energy and attention and obscure 
the bigger objectives. 

Robert D. Sipprell, March 1956 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA REDEVELOPMENT 
LAW HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The South Carolina supreme 
court on January 30, 1956 (Edens, 
et al v. City of Columbia, et al), 
aligned itself with Georgia and Flor- 
ida in holding the portion of the 
state’s redevelopment law that au- 
thorizes exercise of the power of 
eminent domain to be unconstitu- 
tional, insofar as that power is to be 
exercised for purposes that the state 
supreme court holds are not for pub- 
lic use. 

There were two tracts involved 
in the case: a two-block area that 
was intended to be disposed of to 
the University of South Carolina 
and a nine-block area to be disposed 
of to private enterprise for commer- 
cial and industrial use. As to the 
two-block site, the court was clear 
that its decision did not affect the 
proposed disposition to the univer- 
sity, for that land was subject to the 
right of eminent domain “for that 
unquestioned public use.” The nine- 
block area, however, was, in the 
court’s opinion, not a public use 
within the meaning of that term in 
the South Carolina constitution. 

The court recognized that the 
weight of opinion by other state 
courts is the other way but pointed 
out that some of those other deci- 
sions are based on different consti- 
tutional provisions and that some of 
those other decisions had strong dis- 
senting opinions. Even as to those 
other decisions where the state con- 
stitutions were worded as South 
Carolina’s, however, the court pre- 
ferred not to follow them on the 
grounds that in South Carolina a 
more restricted view of “public use” 
is adopted. The court refused to fol- 
low the broader construction, that 
“public use” is synonymous with 
“public benefit.” In other words, to 
the South Carolina supreme court, 
the mere destruction of a slum or 
“blighted” area and subsequent dis- 
position of that land to private own- 
ers for private purposes is not con- 
sidered subserving a public use. To 
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the court, apparently the only way 
of meeting the “public use” expres- 
sion in a particular area would be 
to provide better housing to the 
present occupants of the area. Any 
other purpose might be good from 
a municipal planning point of view 
but does not sustain the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain. Nor 
was the court impressed with the 
argument that the exercise of that 
power could be sustained on the 
grounds that restrictions upon the 
future use of the redeveloped land 
make it a public use. That, says the 
court, is in the nature of zoning. 

The court recognized the Ber- 
man v. Parker decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. It quotes at 
length from the lower court opinion, 
which was considerably modified by 
the Supreme Court, but the South 
Carolina high court felt that the 
Supreme Court was not required to 
consider “public use” in “our ac- 
cepted constitutional sense.” 


U.S. SUPREME COURT DENIES 
GWINN AMENDMENT REVIEW 

On February 27, 1956 the United 
States Supreme Court denied review 
of the decision by the California su- 
perior court, appellate department, 
on October 21, 1955 in Housing 
Authority of City of Los Angeles v. 
Cordova. The decision that the 
Supreme Court refused to review 
had held that the Gwinn amend- 
ment violates the first, fifth, and 
fourteenth amendments and _ that, 
therefore, the Los Angeles housing 
authority could not evict tenants 
from a low-rent housing project be- 
cause of the tenants’ refusal to sign 
certificates of non-membership in or- 
ganizations on the attorney general’s 
subversive list. 

This action marks the second time 
the Supreme Court has refused to 
review the decision of a state court 
adverse to the Gwinn amendment. 
On November 7, 1955 the court 
denied certiorari in Lawson v. Hous- 
ing Authority of City of Milwaukee 


(see December 1955 JOURNAL OF 
Hovusinc, page 428), in which the 
supreme court of Wisconsin had held 
the Gwinn amendment inapplicable. 

It will be recalled that the United 
States court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had held the 
Gwinn amendment ineffective in the 
District of Columbia. The Justice 
Department has decided not to seek 
review of this decision, Rudder v. 
United States (see August-Septem- 
ber 1955 JournaL oF Housinoe, 
page 280 


“WINDFALLS” NOT PROFITS; CAN'T 
BE PASSED TO STOCKHOLDERS 

“Windfalls,” the excess of a build- 
ers loan insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration over actual 
costs, cannot be distributed as divi- 
dends, according to the United 
States district court for eastern Vir- 
ginia in a February 10, 1956 deci- 
sion (Loftus v. Mason). The court 
held that windfalls are not profits 
and hence don’t come within the 
corporate charter’s provisions for the 
distribution of profits among share- 
holders. 

Especially interesting (and novel 
is the court’s observation that a 
builder using FHA-insured loans is 
not an “independent corporation” 
but is an “instrument” of FHA to 
effectnate the purpose of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. This opinion 


will come as a surprise to many 
builders. 


COMMISSIONERS NOT SUBJECT TO 
HATCH ACT, U.S. COURT RULES 
Some time ago a United States 
district court held (130 F. Supp. 15) 
that an attorney whose principal ac- 
tivity was the practice of law but who 
served as an unpaid member of the 
Newark housing authority was not 
subject to the Hatch Act ban on 
political activities. Agreeing with the 
lower court that the lawyer’s “prin- 
cipal employment” was not with the 
housing authority, the United States 
court of appeals for the third circuit, 
in Matturri v. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, sustained the district court in an 
opinion filed January 12, 1956. 


INJURIES DUE TO FAULTY HEATING 
ARE RESPONSIBILITY OF AUTHORITY 

The court of appeals of Tennessee 
has held that when a local authority 
accepts buildings in which faulty 
heating equipment is installed and 
tenants are injured as a result of an 
explosion resulting from this equip- 
ment, the housing authority is liable. 
(Pulaski Housing Authority v. Smith, 
282 S.W. (2d) 213.) 
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NEW PRODUCTS, IDEAS COME TO 
LIGHT IN MAINTENANCE CLINIC 

An important purpose served by 
the NAHRO-Public Housing Admin- 
istration sponsored shirtsleeve main- 
tenance clinics is the exchange of in- 
formation on new ideas and products 
that they facilitate. Here are a few 
new ideas that came to light during 
a clinic held in Phoenix last No- 
vember. 

For eliminating roots that seep into 
and damage sewer pipes, a chemical 
called Root Away can be introduced 
into a sewer after the growing season. 
It will rot and kill the roots, it was 
reported. The chemical is distributed 
by the Valley Pipe & Supply Com: 
pany and it comes in 5-pound pack- 
ages and 5-gallon cans. Also men- 
tioned as good root killers were two 
other products called Bluestone and 
Dynamic Flakes. 

For easy removal of old putty from 
window frames, an electric putty 
softener was recommended. One such 
product thought effective was the 
Fletcher Electric Putty Softener, 110 
volts, aluminum frame, 11 inches 
long, 3 pounds weight. It can be 
bought through the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. 

For durable long-lasting screen a 
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a good price, Fibe rolas screening was 
given excellent notice. It was claimed 
to be almost indestructible, to out- 
wear copper, and to be unstainabl 
Price-wise it was called desirable and 
competitive to copper screening 
Favorable mention was also made of 
Coroseal screening, made by Good- 
rich. 

For removing crayon and lipstick 
from walls and surfaces, a product 
called CCCC made by Peoples 
Chemical Company of Los Angeles 
was mentioned. CCCC comes in 5- 
gallon cans, sells for $2.95 a gallon 


OLD AND NEW PLUMBING PARTS 
AVAILABLE FROM DETROIT FIRM 


Plumbing parts not available be- 
cause a manufacturer has discon- 
tinued the line—or the manufacturer 
is no longer in business—-or part 
is outmoded or obsolete: result of 
such situations is often the forced 
replacement of an expensive plumb- 
ing unit. Now. however, thanks to a 
new kind of plumbing supply ware- 
house, all kinds of odd and obsolete 
as well as standard plumbing parts 
are available from one source, name- 
ly the Best Manufacturing Company 
in Detroit. 

According to an announcement by 
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the Best company, It stoc ks the com- 
plete lines of brass plumbing man- 
ufacturers, including their discon- 
tinued lines, plus parts made by 
plumbing manufacturers no longer 
in business. In addition, the company 
says, it can make any kind of a 
plumbing part by duplicating any 
sample submitted. 

This kind of parts service saves 
users money, the company claims, 
not only because it avoids the need 
for entirely new fixtures but also 
because it centralizes the source of 
plumbing supplies 
NEW ORLEANS AUTHORITY SENDS 
ITS PERSONNEL OFF TO SCHOOL 

Maintenance supervisory person- 
nel of the New Orleans housing au- 
thority are currently enrolled in a 
10 hour course on “foremanship” 
taught by the Isaac Delgado school 
Che course, presently given as part 
of the graduate studies in the Del- 
gado school’s vocational technical 
division, is being specially presented 
to the authority’s personnel, at the 
authority's offices, and under the 
authority's sponsorship. The 19 main- 
tenance supervisors of the agency 
are required to attend all sessions, 
scheduled for two late afternoon 
meetings twice a week. for ten weeks 
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To haul the day’s painting supplies from the store room to an apartment was formerly an awkward job for Neu 
Only conveyance they found that would make it through doorways and into 
elevators was an old baby buggy and it scratched walls and doorways. Even then a second man had to carry extra 
odds and ends (above left). Since a new paint cart was designed (above right, measurements noted), only one man 


York City Housing Authority painters. 


and one trip is needed to do the job. Thus about one man hour a day is saved 


or $7 an apartment. Multiply this 


by 2000 apartments (the usual annual total of apartments repainted) and you have a savings of about $14,000 a year. 
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New Maintenance Products 


JOH-NI—SAFETY STAIR TREAD 





A step in the direction of greater 


safety for stair climbers: that’s the 
way a manufacturer of stair cover- 
ings describes its new solution to the 
problem of repairing sagging, worn- 
out steps. Their idea is to install 
Stairmaster safety tread shown 
above) over the whole step. The re- 
sult, they claim, is a safer step, a 
less expensive repair job, and a more 
attractive appearance. 

The Stairmaster tread step cover- 
ing is made of aluminum, with 11 
abrasive ribs built into its surface to 
provide non-slip quality. 
these ribs are pre-bored holes to 
facilitate screwing the tread onto the 
step. In instances where the sag in 
the step is really deep, the manu- 
facturer can also provide a leveling 
compound to even up the step’s sur- 
face before the tread is installed. 
Available in standard widths to fit all 
steps, the Stairmaster treads are fac- 
tory cut to any length desired. 

The Stairmaster method of repair- 
ing steps is not only less expensive 
than the alternative complete step 
replacement job, the claim is, but it 
also provides an attractive aluminum 
finish to the steps that blends with 
the decor of most interiors 


JOH-N2—ALUMINUM COATING 

An aluminum coating for metal, 
wood, or concrete that is said to 
give absolute protection against mois- 
ture and corrosion and to be suited 
to a wide variety of uses; a coating 
that dries in four hours and leaves 
a non-porous surface 7 to 9 mils 
thick after just one application; a 
metal-hard coating so tough it can 
be filed and sanded, yet can be 
flexed; a coating that won’t conduct 
electricity and that withstands up to 
600 degrees heat. 

There, in a nutshell, is the manu- 
facturer’s description of a new alu- 
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a | 
minum finish called Duro Aluminum 
Shell Coating. It’s applied either by 
brush or spray and it’s used on every- 
thing from rain gutters to concrete 
floors. Its purposes are manifold 

1) to protect from moisture—even 
lightest oil can’t penetrate it, the 
claim is; (2) to prevent corrosion 

rust can’t under it: (3 
to give a metallic finish to any wood, 
metal, or concrete surface: and (4 
to give a non-porous finish to any 
porous material. Some specific uses: 
coating structural surfaces, 
tanks, and pipe lines; metallizing 
plywood and sealing plywood edges; 
rust-proofing and repairing leaks 
gutters and downspouts; coating por- 
ous castings and metal signs: and 
moisture-proofing such masonry sur- 
faces as concrete floors 

The difference between Duro Alu- 
minum Shell Coating and regular 
aluminum paint, the manufacture) 
points out, is that aluminum paint 
is a thin coating of flake aluminum 
that can be easily scraped away, 
whereas the new Duro coating is 
composed of atomized aluminum in 
the form of shot that’s bonded onto 
a surface with a fluxing vehicle. Just 
one Duro application leaves a coat- 
ing 7 to 9 mils thick—the equal of 
about four or five coats of conven- 
tional paint. One gallon of Duro 
Aluminum Shell Coating—listing at 
$12—is said to cover 250 square feet 
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JOH-N3—WATER PUMP 

Here’s a novel idea for cutting the 
water bill on the thirsty job of lawn 
sprinkling. If a shallow well, lake, 
stream, or cistern is located nearby. 
pump your water supply from that 
source directly to the lawn sprinkler 
Result: no water bill. Ingenious? 

This little pumping job is the 
whole idea behind a new Lawn Wa- 
terer apparatus now on the market. 
It consists of a pump, a gas or elec- 
tric motor, and lengths of rubber 
hose to and from the pump, all put 
together into a single 62-pound unit 
that can be easily carted around 
from place to place wherever needed. 

In addition to the Lawn Waterer’s 
grass sprinkling capacities, it can 
perform two other tricks: it can be 
used as a booster pump in low water 
pressure areas and it can be used 
to pump water out of basements, cel- 
lars, low ground. 


The pump unit of the Lawn Wa- 
terer is a rubber roller type, operat- 
ing on the positive displacement 
principle. It can be operated either 
by a l-horse power gas engine or a 
Y9-horse power electric motor, to 
provide a top recommended speed 
of 2600 R.P.M.—enough power to 
build up 30 or 40 pounds of water 
pressure in two average lawn sprin- 
klers. The pump comes complet: 
with filter and a pressure control 
valve. The complete Lawn Waterer, 
including either the gas or electric 
motor, sells for $100. The pump unit 
can, however, be purchased alone for 
connection to the user's own motor 
or engine 


JOH-N4—MIDGET LOUVERS 





animal, or mineral? 


Vegetable, 
Guess which one is pictured above 


The answer: mineral—a new 
thimble-sized aluminum louver for 
venting the air space behind wal! 
siding to prevent rotting from pent- 
up moisture. The unique feature 
about these Midget Thimble Louver 
is their size: only about 3@-inch in 
diameter, And this small size is the 
key to the quick and easy installa- 
tion said to be possible with these 
little vents. All that’s needed is to 
drill a 34-inch hole through the sid 
ing to the air space behind; then 
shove one of these little louvers into 
the hole, lodging it between the air 
space and the outside. This opera- 
tion repeated several times along a 
wall siding reportedly provides all 
the venting necessary to free a wall 
from dangerous vapors. The tiny lit- 
tle perforations in the vent are large 
enough to allow vapors to flow from 
the inside out but they're too small 
to admit rain, wind gusts, insects, o1 
to interfere with the wall’s insulation 
efficiency, the claim is. 
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An increase of 25 to 65 per cent 
in the lateral strength of masonry 
walls—that’s what a manufacturer 
says can be attained with a new wire 
roll masonry reinforcing material 
called Keywall. In addition, this re- 
inforcing material is said to cost less 
than other reinforcing products and 
to be much easier to apply. 

Keywall reinforcing material is 
made of galvanized rust-proof wire 
and comes in rolls about a foot wide. 
\s illustrated above, this mesh is 
rolled out over a course of masonry 
so that it will form a bracing for 
the mortar laid on top of it. When 
the mortar dries, the twisted wire 
network strengthens the mortar and 








prevents cracking caused by the 
shrinkage of the masonry and/or tlu 
mortar. This security against crack 
ing, the claim is, provides a tremen 
dous increase in the wall’s strength 
Cost savings claimed possible with 
Keywall result both from the 50 pet 
cent lower cost of the wire roll itsel! 
as compared with most other rein- 
forcing products and from the labor 
savings achieved through the easy 
operation illustrated above 


JOH-N6—FIBRE HEATING DUCTS 

The cost of duct material for a 
forced warm air heating system in a 
basementless house can be cut as 
much as 50 per cent and the installa- 
tion cost can be cut by as much as 
80 per cent with a new duct mate- 
rial made of fiber and lined on the 
interior with aluminum: that’s what 
its manufacturers say. 

The new duct material, called 
Fibre Duct, is made of tightly wound 
layers of fibre laminated with water- 
proof glue. The duct’s interior is 
lined with aluminum foil for higher 
heat-flow efficiency and for its sta- 
bility under high temperature. The 
exterior of the duct is impregnated 
in asphalt and the ends are dipped 
in parafin. While these ducts weigh 





NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-N1—Safety Stair Tread 
JOH-N2—Aluminum Coating 
JOH-N3—Water Pump 
JOH-N4—Midget Louvers 
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Check and Mail .. . 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
112 and 113 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Then send this coupon to the JournaL or Hovusine, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


SEND TO: 


FREE LITERATURE 

[] JOH-N7—Door Closers 

() JOH-N8—Masonite Presdwood 
[}) JOH-N9—Better Brass Goods 
[} JOH-N10—Foamglas 
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far less than metal or masonry ducts, 
they are, nonetheless, strong enough 
to support ever 200 pounds per 
square foot, the claim is 

The big installation savings that 
come with Fibre Ducts, the manu- 
facturer says, results from the greater 
lengths of ducts available, the sim- 
plicity of cutting and joining them, 
and from their lightness and ease of 
handling. The ducts are available in 
diameters of 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 inches 
and in lengths of 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 feet, They can be easily cut with 
a hand saw and joined with stand- 
ard galvanized joints and fittings 
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. 
Literature 
Enrich your technical refer- 
ence library by sending for the 
literature listed below, availa- 
ble free from the manufactur- 
ers. Just check the items noted 
in the box on the lower left 
corner of this page to indicate 
what you’re interested in and 


send the coupon to the Jour- 
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JOH-N7—Yale Door Closer Mainten- 
ance Manual. 11 pp. diags., illus. 

Explains in detail how to maintain Yale 
door closers of both the hydraulic and 
pneumatic types. Tells how the closer 
units can be disassembled, cleaned, re 
lubricated, and reassembled on a regular 
schedule to assure longer operating life 
for the mechanism. A supplement to the 
manual exhibits the kinds of unit replace- 
ment parts available from Yale 


JOH-N8—Masonite Presdwood Prod- 
ucts A Guide for Builders. 24 pp. illus., 
diags., charts. 

A catalog explaining the nature, quali- 
ties, and application of a pressed wood 
composition material called Masonite 
Presdwood. Gives complete product data, 
including FHA and VA specifications 
information about the product's work 
ability (drilling, bending, finishing, cut- 
ting, etc.) ; and suggestions for its appli 
cation both indoors and outdoors—as wall 
panels, ceilings, bathroom walls, doors, 
and a variety of other uses 


JOH-N9I—Better Brass Goods by Brass 
Craft. Catalog No. 83055. 32 pp. charts, 
diags., illus. 

A complete catalog of brass plumbing 
and piping valves, fittings, joints, and sink 
supplies. Gives complete size variation 
data, uses, and prices for all parts 


JOH-N10—Foamglas in Thin Wall and 
Panel Construction. 11 pp. illus., diags. 

An explanation of the use of Foamglas 
insulating material sandwiched between 
porcelain enamel panels as a low-cost 
siding material for large buildings. Dia- 
grams explain how the sandwich panels 
are installed and their advantages 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHRO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is. a public agency or a library, or 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS AND URBAN 
RENEWAL, by Alice Gorman. 1956. 14 
pp. plano. $1. NAHRO Publication No. 
N383. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A thoughtful analysis of the complex 
public relations problems that an urban 
renewal program poses and a series of 
suggestions as to how to meet those 
problems. 

Written by Mrs. Gorman, public rela- 
tions officer for the Chicago housing and 
redevelopment coordinator, the pamph- 
let is a pre-print of a chapter scheduled 
to appear in a manual on public rela- 
tions for government agencies in general, 
due to be issued this summer by the 
Government Public Relations Associa- 
tion. NAHRO’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee last year reviewed Mrs. Gorman’s 
chapter for the manual and recommend- 
ed its publication separately by NAHRO 
in view of the helpful way in which 
the public relations responsibilities of the 
many agencies that operate in the urban 
renewal field were knitted together and 
because of the clear direction laid down 
as to how to develop and maintain a co- 
ordinated public relations program. 


SUGGESTED DRAFT FOR EMPLOYEES’ 
HANDBOOK ADAPTABLE TO ANY 
SIZE AUTHORITY. 1956. Prepared by 
1955 NAHRO Personnel & Training Com- 
mittee. 11 pp., multilithh NAHRO Pub- 
lication N384. 50 cents. National Associ- 
ation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

A guide to help housing and redevel- 
opment agencies develop a manual that 
will give new employees a quick and 
easy idea of what their relations with 
their new employer will be. The guide 
is presented as a draft that can be edited 
to fit the particular needs of any type or 
size agency. 

Covered in the draft are: a welcoming 
note, a brief history of the agency, work- 
ing conditions, holidays, vacations, sep- 
arations, lay-offs, probationary periods, 
re-hiring, promotions, compensation plan, 
hours of work, grievances, collective bar- 
gaining and unions, benefit plans, safety, 
training, communication, discipline pro- 
cedures, transfers, and a few other sub- 
jects. 


HOUSING PROGRAM TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF ALL AMERICANS—S.3158, 
$.3159; by the Honorable Herbert H. 
Lehman. 1956. 4 pp. Reprint from the 
Congressional Record. Free. NAHRO 
Publication 0269. National Association of 
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Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ilinois. 

Comments on and summary of Senator 
Lehman’s 1956 housing legislative pro 
posals (see page 82). 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


HOW TO MAKE AND INTERPRET 
LOCATIONAL STUDIES OF THE 
HOUSING MARKET, by Maurice R. 
Brewster, William A. Flinn, and Ernest 
H. Jurkat. 1955. 66 pp. charts, maps, 
gtaphs. $1. PB 111653, Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Prepared by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and published by th 
Department of Commerce, this report 
is one of a series undertaken by HHFA 
under its 1949 housing act research pro- 
gram to develop procedures that would 
help localities measure and predict trends 
in the housing market with reference to 
(1) the rate of change in total housing 
demand and supply, (2) the kind of 
housing needed and supplied, and (3 
the specific locations at which housing 
is needed and supplied. Previously pub- 
lished reports covered studies in the first 
two categories (A Short-Term Forecast 
of the Housing Market, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida—see January 1954 JouRNAL, page 
33; How to Make and Use Local Hous- 
ing Surveys—see April 1955 Journat, 
page 142), while the present work re- 
ports on studies in the third category, 
the locational aspect of housing. The 
work involved in this study was largely 
done by the state engineering experi- 
ment station of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology and covers a survey of hous- 
ing location needs and supply in the 
metropolitan area of Atlanta. Included 
are such facets of the problem of de- 
ciding where to build new homes as fi- 
nancing, public transportation, suburban 
areas, urban growth, population shifts. 





WHAT PEOPLE WANT WHEN THEY 
BUY A HOUSE, A Guide for Architects 
and Builders, by Edward T. Paxton. 1955. 
126 pp. charts. $3. PB 111654, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Another 1949 housing act research re- 
port published jointly by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and the De- 
partment of Commerce (see item above). 
This pamphlet brings together the results 
of research conducted at the University 
of Michigan, the University of Illinois, 
and by HHFA’s division of housing re- 
search. Purpose of the study was to rec- 
ord as accurately as possible what home- 
buyers are after when they enter the mar- 
ket. Results showed that 38 per cent of 





the 1000 home-buyers interviewed were 
as much or more interested in location 
as in any particular feature of the house; 
20 per cent were looking for a house of a 
specific size; 25 per cent for a suitable 
price; and others were looking, first, for 
a structure with a specific number of I 
stories, minimum living area, or lot size 

What these people bought, however, 

often differed from what they had in 

mind. Their subsequent satisfaction, o1 
dissatisfaction, with various features of 

the homes they bought is detailed in 

text and tables. 





THE COST OF MUNICIPAL SERVICES 
IN RESIDENTIAL AREAS, by William 
L. C. Wheaton and Morton J. Schussheim, 
1955. 105 pp. charts. $2. PB 111652, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Another of the reports from the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency's 1949 
research program (see the above two 
booknotes). This volume is based on 
studies undertaken at Harvard Univer- 
sity directed toward developing a tech- 
nique for measuring the long-term costs 
of municipal services in different types 
of areas. Three representative suburban 
communities were analyzed to ascertain 
capital and operating costs of assumed 
residential growth at the rate of 500 | 
or 1000 homes, in two or more locations 
and at several densities 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW- t 
INCOME POPULATION AND RELAT- 
ED FEDERAL PROGRAMS, § selected 
materials assembled by the staff of the 
subcommittee on low-income families, 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. 1955. 240 pp. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
dD. C. 
See story page 92. 


NEIGHBORHOOD BETTERMENT—OR 
BLIGHT? Vol. 5, No. 3 of Vital Issues, 
“A Discussion Guide for Better Informed 
Americans.” 1955. 4 pp. 25 cents. Center 
for Information on America, Washington, 
Connecticut. 

A discussion guide dealing with the 
causes and effects of neighborhood blight 
and ways of combatting it through neigh- 
borhood organizations, housing codes and 
code enforcement, and rehabilitation-con- 
servation programs. Also gives some tips 
on financing such programs. This brief 
guide should be effective in arousing 
local neighborhood groups to think about 
the danger blight poses to their homes 
and families. 





DEFENDING “THE HILL” AGAINST 
METAL HOUSES, by William K. Muir, 
Jr. 1955, Inter-University Case Program 
Case Series No. 26. 36 pp., multilith. 50 
cents. University of Alabama Press, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

A detailed review of a neighborhood 
group’s fight in New Haven, Connecticut 
to prevent erection of temporary war 
housing units, made of metal, in their 
area. The report is one of a series of case 
studies designed to aid in the teaching 
and practice of public administration by 
dramatizing specific examples of public 
administration at work. 

This particular study, which reads 
(Continued column one, page 115) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al2—TITLE I DIRECTOR 

The city of Wheeling, West Virginia 
is looking for a redevelopment director 
at a salary of $5000 to $7500, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Job requires de- 
gree in city planning, public adminis- 
tration, law, or local government. Prefer- 
ence will go to candidates having ex- 
perience with a planning or redevelop- 
ment agency. Address inquiries to Robert 
L. Levenson, Chairman, Slum Clearance 
and Redevelopment Authority of Wheel- 
ing, Box 112, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


A13—RENEWAL ASSISTANT 

The Alaska Housing Authority has an 
opening for a person with planning back- 
ground to assist in developing large urban 
renewal programs in Alaskan communi- 
ties. Salary: $8400. For additional in- 
formation, contact Mr. Elmer E. Gag- 


non, Urban Renewal Supervisor, Alaska 
Housing Authority, Box 179, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


POSITION WANTED 

W2, Male, 29—RESEARCH, RENEWAL 

Applicant with five years experience 
in research, social casework, and _ inter- 
group relations would like to enter the 
housing or renewal field as a researcher 
or urban renewal aide. Academic back- 
ground includes a degree in sociology 
and certificates for studies in social work 
and studies on alcoholics. Work experi- 
ence includes four years as a probation 
officer providing casework service to 
adult offenders and their families, work 
that entailed considerable research and 
communication with welfare agencies. 
Most recent experience is in the field of 
psychiatric social work for a state re- 
habilitation center for alcoholics. Appli- 
cant’s minimum starting salary is $5600 








PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 114) 

much like a fast-moving novel, follows a 
sequence of events that started early in 
1953 when two junk dealers gained a 
permit from the city building department 
to re-erect some old Quonset huts bought 
from the New York City Housing Author- 
ity. As soon as residents around the pro- 
posed project site learned about the na- 
ture of the new structures, they began a 
long but successful fight to have the 
license revoked. Their efforts, which 
started more or less on the personal con- 
tact level, eventually became a _ political 
issue and in the end the case got into 
court. 

The whole episode provides an informa- 
tive look at forces that can be brought in- 
to play in a neighborhood conservation 
movement and it also points up how much 
leverage an irate citizenry can develop. 


URBAN RENEWAL—WHAT IT IS. 1955. 
10 pp. 10 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Describes the federal assistance pro- 
grams available to help communities clear 
slums. rehabilitate run-down housing, and 
conserve good housing. Explains in simple 
language just what an urban renewal 
program is, how a community goes about 
starting one, and what it must do to 
qualify for assistance under the federal 
urban renewal program. 


BUILDINGS FOR TOMORROW, Guide 
for Planning Settlements and Community 
Buildings, by Fern M. Colborn. 1955. 159 
pp. illus., diags. $3.50. Whiteside, Inc. and 
William Morrow & Company, New York 
City, New York. 

A series of practical suggestions on 
planning, designing, and _ constructing 
community buildings. The author’s auth- 
ority in the field evolves from her long 
association with the National Federation 


March 1956 


of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
and more particularly from her recent in- 
spection of about 30 new community 
houses that have been built during the 
last decade. Her prediction is that a 


great many more such houses will be built 
in the years immediately ahead; hence 
her present recommendations (see No 
vember JouRNAL, page 368 

Subject matter of the book is handled 
in these categories: initial planning of a 
community building, planning the func 
tion of the building, designing the struc 
ture, “build-it-yourself” possibilities, rais 
ing funds, and operating procedures 

About 50 pages of the book are given 
over to detailed descriptions and illustra 
tions of neighborhood houses built since 
1948. There is a special section on plan 
ning and coordinating community facili 
ties with housing and renewal agencies 


THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOV.- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS, A Report to 
the President for Transmittal to the Con 
gress. 1955. 311 pp. paper bound. Charts, 
tables. $1.25. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Presents the commission’s findings and 
recommendations in two parts. The first 
part discusses the evolution of the Ameri 
can federal system, the role of the states, 
national responsibilities and cooperative 
relations, financial aspects of the Ameri 
can federal system, and federal grants-in 
aid. The second part describes the com- 
mission's findings and recommendations in 
the fields of housing, urban renewal, pub- 
lic health, education, civil defense, civil 
aviation, highways, disaster relief, natural 
resources conservation, employment se- 
curity, and vocational rehabilitation 





FREE CATALOG 
AND 
WALL CHART 


Only BESSLER has 
the BIG MODELS 





to meet your 
special needs! 


BESSLER 
DISAPPEARING 
STAIRWAYS 

7 Models— 

As Low As 


$53% 


Generous Trade 
Discounts! 


Write for Free 
Catalog and 
Wall Chart 


Bessler Disappearing 
Stairway Co. 

1900-G East Market St., 
Akron, Ohio 





Nome. 
Address 


City 





Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. 
1900-G East Market St., Akron 5, Ohio 


Please send free Catalog, Wal! Chart, Prices and Discounts 


Zone State 
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FIRST IN REMOVABLE WINDOWS 
FmRST WITH AUTOMATIC BALANCE 
The Leading 


Removable 
Wood Window 


Ree ote 


witH 


~ FQ en 


WINDOW BALANCE 





R-O-W and LIF-T-LOX are the registered 
trade marks of the R.O.W Sales Company 











EFFICIENT—re-engages when 
sash is replaced and raised or 
lowered. 
AUTOMATIC~— balance locks 
in channel automatically upon 
SELF-CONTAINED no hooks, sash removal. 
tapes or screws to unfasten— 
just lift sash out. 


R. O. W_ windows have long been out in front 
with the removable feature. Now they increase 
the lead with the revolutionary LIF-T-LOX 
balance. This insures new ease of operation 
but does not interfere with the lift out feature. 


R.O.W SALES COMPANY + 1322 ACADEMY AVENUE + FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 











